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FDR Calls For Crimea Support 








Ist Army AI A 
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WATCHING THEM TRAIN 


mal 


. General McNarney, on the mortar range of the Infantry Con- 


et I I ne MR te 











BASS 


version Training Center, watches Pvts. Salvatore DiPerri of 
. Brooklyn and Charles Conn of Omaha fire a 60 mm. weapon. 
Lt. David R. Wartenbe of St. Louis, instructor, squats beside 


the general. 


(Staff Photo by Sgt. Grayson B. Tewksbury) 





Gen. McNarney Dedicates 
Conversion Training Unit 





By Sgt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 
Staff Correspondent 
INFANTRY CONVERSION TRAINING CENTER, March 1— 
Mussolini’s arrogant military city, built to train his copy of 
Hitler’s elite guard, was dedicated today to the use and growing 
power of the American armed forces in the Mediterranean 


Theater. 


With Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Supreme Allied 


Commander, Mediterranean, 


and Commanding General, 


MTOUSA, as the principal speaker and guest, the new Infantry 





Stimson Says Hines 
Release Story False 


_WASHINGTON, March 1 (AP)— 
Testimony by Brig. Gen, Frank T. 
Hines, Veterans Administrator, that 
the War Department plans to re- 
lease more than 200,000 soldiers 
monthly after Germany’s defeat 
was described as "without founda- 
tion” by Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson today. 

Stimson, in a statement, said the 
basic element of the War Depart- 
ment’s demobilization plan, made 
public last September, had not 
changed. 

He added that all the forces that 
can be used will be turned against 
the Japanese when the European 
war ceases and "any suggestion that 
large numbers will be coming home 
for discharge immediately after the 
fighting stops in Europe can only 
lead to cruel disappointment.” 
_The Secretary of War said the 
Eurcpean campaign and probably 
the Pacific war would be delayed if 
younger soldiers hadn’t been sent 
Overseas as combat replacements. 
He added that this would have in- 
creased the cost in lives which would 
have been "wholly inexcusable.” 

Battle emergencies, he said, ne- 
cessitated a change in _ policy 
whereby 18-year-olds were sent into 
combat. 

He denied what he described as 
an "impression that apparently has 
frown” that the U. S. has main- 
tained older men with greater ex- 
perience and training in the United 
States while sending younger men 
with less training into combat. 

During the past year, practically 
every man under 35 who was phy- 
Sically qualified and for whose job 
2 replacement could be found has 
been ordered overseas. This process 





‘s Continuing.” 


+Conversion Training Center of 


the Replacement and Training 
Command, MTOUSA, was for- 
mally dedicated. 

After reading a message from 
General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, stressing 
the significance of a vigorous re- 
training and replacement program, 
General McNarney said: 

"I feel that this day is very im- 
portant to MTOUSA, to the War 
Department, to the folks back home, 
to the 5th Army and to the men 
trained here. It has a different kind 
of importance to the Germans.” 

One of the main reasons for the 
ability of our front-line units to 


(Continued on page 3) 


9th Army Captures 


Munchen-Gladbach, 
3rd Army In Trier 


SHAEF, March 1—As German 
reports placed the U.S. 1st Army 
at the approaches to Cologne on 
a four-mile front, the security 
silence partially surrounding the 
powerful U. S. 9th Army was 
lifted by Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery tonight to 
disclose the capture of Mun- 
chen-Gladbach. 

The great cotton manufacturing 
center, some ten miles to the west 
of Dusseldorf, was taken by the 
29th Division but Field -Marshal 
Montgomery continued to restrict 
news about the progress of other 
units of the 9th Army. 

Dusseldorf and Neuss on opposite 
sides of the Rhine were reported 
under shellfire, however. 

The latest dispatch from Allied 
correspondents located three divi- 
sions of the list Army across the 
Erft River and the parallel Erft 
canal in strength with spearheads 
pushing ahead from occupied Mod- 























rath, five miles to the west’ of 
Cologne. 

The German defenses west of the 
Rhine received another severe blow 
when the 10th Armored Division of 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s 3rd 
Army entered the strategic road 
and rail junction of Trier six miles 
inside Germany from the Luxem- 
bourg frontier: The entry into Ger- 
many’s oldest city was made in the 
face of heavy artillery fire. 

Other 3rd Army units, 20 miles 
north of Trier, edged toward the 
Rhine to the north of Bitburg. 

The Associated Press, comment- 





(Continued on page 8) 





'3 From Gen. Clark’s Staff 


Killed In Italy Air Crash 





WITH THE 15TH ARMY GROUP, 
March 1—Three members of Lt. 
Gen. Mark W. Clark’s staff and 
seven others were killed Feb. 19, 
when an RAF A-29_ transport 
crashed in flames from a 400-foot 
altitude, it was disclosed today. 

Fatalities included: 

Lt. Col. John T. Walker, 32, Wash- 
ington, Ind., Air Liaison Officer for 
15th Army Group and personal pilot 
for Lt. Gen. Clark on many inspec- 
tion trips. 

Lt. Col. John Howard Faust, 32, 
Wyomissing, Pa., Assistant Artillery 
Officer for 15th Army Group. 

Maj. Donald M. Kerr, 47, Port- 
land, Ore., Assistant G-4 and Trans- 
portation Officer for 15th Army 
Group. 

Maj. Wifliam N. Mallory, 42, Mem- 
pvhis. Tenn., member of the MATAF 
intelligence section and creator of 
"Operation Mallory Major,” which 
resulted in the interdiction of 22 
out of 24 bridges across the Po River 
in German-held Lombardy. He was 





an All-America fullback at Yale 
in 1923. 

Others killed included three Brit- 
ish officers, one a woman; a British 
sergeant, the pilot, co-pilot and a 
crew member. 

Memorial. services for those killed 
were held Feb. 22 in a wooded area 
near 15th Army Group headquarters. 
While General Clark and the com- 
bined U. S. and British staffs of 
15th Army Group stood with bared 
heads, two American chaplains and 
a British chaplain read from the 
Scriptures and delivered brief eulo- 
gies. A six-man soldier choir: sang 
several hymns. 

Witnesses said the crash too* 
place only a few seconds after the 
Lockheed Hudson A-29 had taken 
off from an Italian airfield. The 
pilot was turning to gain altitude 
when one of the twin motors gave 
out. The craft spun in and plum- 
meted earthward in flames. 

All three of the 15th Army Group 


(Continued on page 8) 





proaches To Cologne 





Declares Peace Depends 


On World 


Cooperation 





WASHINGTON, March 1—Speaking with solemnity arising 
out of the deep feeling that the future of the whole world was at 
stake, President Franklin D. Roosevelt appealed to the Congress 
and to the American people to give their full support to the 
decisions of the Crimea Conference and a new world security 


organization. 


A little more than 24 hours after his return to the White 
House, the President gave a personal report of his talks with 
Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin to a joint session 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives. His words, deliv- 





Danzig Battle Looms 
As Red Army Rolls 


MOSCOW, March 1 (AP) — 
Sweeping on the Baltic through a 
split German front, Red Army tank 
spearheads today appeared to have 
isolated a large part of Pomerania 
from the west. On the Branden- 





burg front, southeast of Berlin, 
there were indications that the 
Russians had begun operations 


across the Neisse River. 


{Reuter’s quoted the German 
news agency, DNB, as announc- 
ing in an obscurely worded re- 
port that Marshal Konstantin 
Rokossovsky’s troops had broken 
into Danzig and that "swaying 
battles” were taking place in the 
southeastern part of the great 
Baltic port.] 


The cities of Koslin, Kolber and 
Schlawe in Pomerania seemed to 
have been cut off from one an- 
other in a sudden swoop ef Rokos- 
sovsky’s motorized units and it ap- 
peared as though Stolp had also 
fallen within the area blocked by 
the Soviets. 

This rush toward the sea defin- 
itely cut off Danzig from the rest 
of Germany by land. Cavalry units, 
fighting far in front of the main 
blow, were cutting the German 
lines to pieces as the Nazis sought 
to hold open the coastal railway 
connecting Danzig and Stettin. 

Red Star, the Soviet Army’s news- 
paper, described today how the 
cavalry forces helped in yesterday's 
capture of Neustettin. They pene- 
trated the southern outskirts of 
the city, while north of Neustettin, 
storm units, which reached Lake 
Wilmsee, also turned on the town. 

"The demoralized Germans sur- 
rendered one position after an- 
other,” the dispatch said. 

Red Star also reported that spe- 
cial groups of Volkssturmers were 
sent to defend Neustettin. 


5th Army Front Action 
Confined To Patrolling 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, March 1—While 
activity on the 5th Army front 
settled back to scattered patrol con- 
tacts, counterattacking Germans to- 
day were officially reported to have 
re-established a limited bridgehead 
across the Senio on the 8th Army 
front. 

Striking at noon Tuesday against 
8th Army positions on the east bank 
of the Senio, south of the Russi- 
Lugo railway and southeast of 
Lugo, the Germans forced with- 
drawals. 

British troops responded with a 
counterattack which was termed 
"generally successful” and PWs 
were captured. However, several 
Germans remain on the east flood 
bank. 








———¢ered from the well of the House 


were broadcast nationally and 
overseas. 

In a 54-minute speech without 
oratorical flourishes but with a 
full awareness of the momentous- 
ness of the occasion, the President 
began, "It is good to be home. It 
has been a long journey. I hope 
you agree that it has been a fruit- 
ful one.” 

He launched immediately into 
the main burden of his address, 
mindful, as all the world is, that the 
U. S. Senate has the Constitutional 
duty to ratify all international 
treaties and agreements. 

"Speaking in all frankness,” the 
President said, "the question of 
whether it is to be entirely fruitful 
or not lies to a great extent in your 
hands. For, unless you here in the 
halls of Congress with the support 
of the American people concur in 
the decisions reached at Yalta and 
give them your active support, the 
meeting will not have produced last- 
ing results.” 

The President said he returned 
from Yalta with "the firm belief 
that we made a good start on the 
road to peace.” 

Roosevelt described the Big Three 
meeting as a successful effort to 
find a common ground for peace. 

"It spells the end of the present 
system of unilateral action and ex- 
clusive alliances and spheres of in- 
fluence and balances of power and 
all other expedients which have 
been tried for centuries—and have 
failed,” he said. 

The President, according to the 

(Continued on page 2) 


Senate Confirms 
Wallace, 56 - 32 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (UP)— 
The Senate tonight confirmed the 
appointment of former Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace to the post 
of Secretary of Commerce by a vote 
of 56 to 32 after a vigorous debate 
in which both pros and cons were 
aired with much fervor, heat and 
conviction. 

Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.), open- 
ing the debate on Wallace’s confir- 
mation, took the lead in praising 
the former Vice President as one of 
the greatest "protectors of Ameri- 
can enterprise.” 

"Wallace,” he said, "believes fer- 
vently in continuing the dynamic 
expanswn of America’s capacity 
to produce. He believes in continu- 
ing the opportunity for productive 
enterprise and the rising flow of the 
goods and services to which our 
people are entitled. Without such 
expansion there will not be jobs 
for the men who are today fighting 
and sacrificing for the opportunity 
for peace and security.” 

Senator Hill disagreed firmly with 
critics who say they consider Wal- 
lace an impractical visionary. : 

"He is an acknowledged success in 
various fields—as an agricultural 
economist, a statistician, an agron- 
omist, a*writer and as a public ad- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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FDR Says Allied Unity Closer Than Ever 





(Continued iin ai page 1) 


Associated Press, expressed confi- 
dence that Congress and the Amer- 
ican people would accept the re- 
sults of the conference as a per- 
manent peace structure toward a 
better world. 

He told Congress it soon would 
have an opportunity to make a 
great decision “which will deter- 
mine the fate of the United States 
—and the world—for generations 
to come.” 

Discussing the Big Three agree- 
ment concerning liberated areas, 
Roosevelt was convinced that the 
Polish solution under the circum- 
stances was "the most hopeful 
agreement possible for a free, in- 
dependent prosperous Polish state.” 

POLISH QUESTION 

Asserting the whole Polish ques- 
tion was a potential source of 
trouble in postwar Europe and that 
the participants at the Yalta con- 
ference were determined to find 
a common ground for a solution, 
he said, "We did.” 

It was well known, he said, that 
the people east of the Curzon line 
were predominantly White Russian 
and Ukrainian. And the people west 
of the line were predominantly Po- 
lish. As far back as 1919 represen- 
tatives of the Allies agreed that 
the Curzon line represented a fair 
boundary. 

Although France was not: repre- 
sented at Yalta, the President said, 
”*no one should detract from the 
recognition there accorded her of 4 
role in the future of Europe and 
the world.” 

He said France was invited to 
— a zone of control in Ger- 
ma join as a sponsor at the 
United Nations conference, have a 
place as permanent member of the 
international security council and 
will be associated in joint respon- 
sibility for liberated areas. 

—o—_. 


CONDENSED TEXT 
OF FDR’s SPEECH 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (UP)— 
President Roosevelt speaking before 
the joint session of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives said: 

”T want to make a personal report 
to you and at the same time’to the 
people of this country. Many 
months of earnest work lie ahead 
of us all, and I should like to feel 
that when the last stone’ has been 
laid on the structure of interna- 
tional peace, it will be an achieve- 
ment for which all of us in America 
have worked steadfastly and un- 
selfishly —together. 

"I return from this trip, which 
took me as far as 7,000 miles from 
the White House, refreshed and in- 
spired. The Roosevelts are not as 
you may suspect averse to travel. 
We thrive on it. Far away as I 
was, I was kept constantly informed 
of affairs in the United States. 

"I come from the Crimea Con- 
ference with a firm belief we made 
@ good start on the road to world| T° 
peace. were two main pur- 
poses of the Crimean Conference: 


TO LICK GERMANY 

"First, to bring about the defeat 
of Germany with the greatest pos- 
sible speed and the smallest pos- 
sible loss of Allied men. 

"That is being carried 
out in great force. The German 
Army and the German people are 
feeling the increasing might of our 
men and of the Allied Armies. 

"Every hour gives us added pride 
in the heroic advance of our troops 
over German soil toward the meet- 
ing with the gallant Red Army. 

“The second purpose was to con- 
tinue. to build a foundation for an 
international accord which will 
bring order, security after war’s 
chaos and give some assurance of 
lasting peace among nations. 

"Toward that goal also a tre- 
mendous stride was made. 

“At the Teheran Conference long 


| Excerpts From Speech 











The following are excerpts from President Roosevelt’s report to 


Congress on the Crimea Conference: 
We shall take the responsibility for world collaboration or we 
shall have to bear the responsibility for another world conflict. 


- . * 


The German people and soldiers must realize that the sooner they 
give up and surrender by groups or as individuals, the sooner their 
present agony will be over. 

- - . 

Our objective in handling Germany is simple—to secure the peace 

of the future world. i : Z 


I saw Sevastopol and Yalta and know that there is not enough 
room on earth for both German militarism and Christian decency. 
> 


Unconditional surrender does not mean destruction or enslave- 
ment of the German people. It means temporary control of Germany 
by Britain, Russia, France and the United States. It means the end of 
Nazism and of the Nazi party and all its barbaric laws and institutions. 
It means for the Nazi war criminals punishment speedy and just, com- 
plete disarmament and destruction of militarism and military equip- 
ment. ° 


By compelling reparations in kind, in plants, machinery. 
stock and raw materials, we shall avoid the mistake made cheer the 
last war of demanding reparations in the form of money which Ger- 


many could never pay. e . . 
Provision was made (at the Crimea Conference) for a daily ex- 
change of information between the armies under the command of 
General Eisenhower, those under the command of Soviet Marshals, 
and our armies in Italy without the necessity of going through the 
chiefs of staffs in Washington and London as in the past. 
* - * 


The unconditional surrender of Japan is as essential as the 
defeat of Germany. ‘ ; Z 


Never before have the major Allies been more closely united, not 
only in war aims but in peace aims, and they are determined to con- 
tinue united with each other and all peace-loving nations. 

- a * 

From now on, American and British heavy bombers will be used 
in the daily tactics of war in direct support of the Soviet armies as 
well as in support of our own western front. 

. 7” . 

This time we shall not make the mistake of waiting until the end 

of the war to build up the machinery of peace. This time as we fight 


together to get the war over as quickly as possible, we must work to- 


gether to keep it from happening again 
* . 


The structure cf world peace cannot be the work of one man or 
one party or one nation. It cannot be an American peace or a British, 
Russian, French or Chinese peace. It cannot be a peace of large na- 
tions—or of small nations. It must be a peace which rests on the 
cooperative effort of the whole world. 











range military plans were made by 
the Chiefs of Staffs of the three 
most powefful nations. 

"Among the civilian leaders how- 
ever there were only exchanges of 
views and expressions of opinion. 
No political agreements were made 
and none attempted. At the Crimea 
Conference, however, the time had 
come for getting down to specific 
cases in the political field. 

"There was, on all sides at this 
conference, an enthusiastic effort 
to reach an a nt. Since Te- 
heran there had are among 
all of us a greater facility in ne- 
gotiating which augurs well for 
the world’s future peace. We never 
wavered for an instant in the be- 
lief that an agreement to ensure 
world pao ae and security can be 


Mention Of Marines 
Gets Great Ovation 


WASHINGTON, March 1—The 
President’s speech tcda ~~ in- 
terrupted frequently great 
bursts of applause and enaere, One 
of the most spontaneous ovations 
came when Roosevelt said, .’The 
Japs now know what it means to 
hear, "The United States Marines 
have’ landed.’”’ 

There was another great yell 
when he continued, "And they 
know, with Iwo Jima, what it 
means when we say, "They have 
the situation well in hand.’” 








lapse between Teheran and 
Yalta ved too long—14 months. 
. this period local prob- 


lems were permitted to become} litical consequence. 


victory over Germany, there were 
a number of protiems’ of vital po- 





acute in places like Poland, Greece, 
Italy and Yugoslavia. 

"Therefore, it was decided at 
Yalta that even if circumstances 
made it impossible for the three 
government heads to meet more 
often in the future, we would make 
sure there would be more frequent 
pe contacts for exchange of 
views. We have, accordingly, ar- 
ranged periodic meetings of Brit- 
ish, U. S. and Russian Foreign Sec- 
retaries at intervals of three to four 
months. 

"I feel very confident that by 
this arrangement there will be no 
recurrence of the incidents which, 
this winter, disturbed the friends 
of world-wide collaboration. 

“At Yalta, in addition to laying 
the strategical and tactical plans 
for a final and complete military 





"The first problem was the occu- 
pation and control of Germany 
after victory and the complete de- 
struction of her military power and 
an assurance that neither Nazism 
nor Prussian militarism could again 
be revived to threaten the world’s 
peace and civilization. 

"The second was the settlement 
of the few differences remaining 
among us with respect to the inter- 
national security organization after 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 

"There were general political and 
economic problems common to all 
areas which have been or would be 
liberated from the Nazi yoke. 

"The fourth was the special prob- 
lems created by Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia. 

"Days were spent discussing these 
momentous matters, and we argued 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Speaking In Chair 
‘Is Easier For Me,’ 
FDR Tells Congress 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (UP)— 
President Roosevelt, in one of his 
rare allusions to his physical dis- 
ability which makes it impossible 
for him to walk like other men, 
apologized to Congress today for 
sitting down while talking. - 

He told his audience that talking 
while seated "makes it easier for 
me.” He stated that it was easier 
not only because he carried "ten 
pounds of steel around the bottom 
of my legs,” but also because he had 
"just completed a 14,000-mile round 
trip to and from Yalta.” 

The President, who was rolled into 
the House chamber in a wheel chair 
and was transferred to a red plush 





freely and frankly across the table. 

"But at the end, on every point a 
unanimous agreement was reached, 
and, more important even than the 
agreement in words, I may say we 
achieved a unity in thought and a 
way of getting along together. 

"It was Hitler’s hope that we 
could not agree—that some slight 
crack might appear in the solid 
wall of Allied unity which would 
give him one last hope of escaping 
his just doom. 

"But Hitler failed. Never before 
fave the major Allies been in closer 
unity—not only in war aims but in 
peace aims. And they are deter- 
mined to be continued to be united 
to each other and with all peace- 
loving nations so that the ideal of 
a lasting world peace will ea 
reality.” 

"You have seen one result of this 
exchange of information in the re- 
cent bombing by Enflish and Amer- 
ican aircraft on points directly re- 
lated to the Russian advance on 
Berlin. From now on British and 
U. S. heavy bombers will be used 
in day tactics on the western 
front. 

"Arrangements have been made 
for the most effective distribution 
of all available material and its 
transportation to places where it 
can best be used in the combined 
war effort—American, British and 
Russian. 

SURPRISES FOR NAZIS 


"The details are military secrets 
but they will hasten the day of 
Germany’s final collapse. The Nazis 
are learning aboyt some of them 
already—to their “sorrow—and will 
learn more about them tomorrow 
and the next day and every day. 

"Responsibility for political con- 
ditions thousands of miles overseas 
can no longer be avoided by this 
great nation. As I said it is a smaller 
world. The United States exerts 
vast influence in the cause of peace 
throughout the world. It will con- 
tinue to exert that influence only 
if we are willing to continue 
share responsibility for keeping 

ace. It would be our own tragic 
to shirk that re- 


"IT am sure that under the Yalta 
agreements there will be a more 
stable political Europe than ever 
before. Of course, once there has 
been free expression of the people’s 
will in any country our immediate 
responsibility ends with the = 
tion only of such action as may 
agreed upon in the international 
security organization.” 

"T am confident that Congress 
and the American people will ac- 
cept the results of this conference 
as the beginnings of a permanent 
structure for peace upon which we 
can begin to build under God that 
better world in which our children, 
grandchildren and the grand- 
children of the whole world must 


if we were 


sponsibility 





live.” 





LI'L ABNER 


(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 
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= in the well [os chamber _ 


address, 
took note of the rumors that he had 
m il 
”*From the time I left “ was not 
"until I 


md an to speak. The table in front of 
was loaded down with 13 micro- 
phones and a jug of water, all of 
which made it chmest impossible for 
the listeners in front to see him. 

Directly before him were the Cab- 
inet members, including Labor Sec- 
retary Frances Perkins, wearing the 
same tri-cornered style hat she has 
favored for the past ten years. Next 
to her sat Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. At the back of 
the Cabinet were the Senators, and 
in the rear 400-odd representatives 
with a sprinkling of ambassadors 
and ministers. 


First U. 5: Shipping 
Enters Manila Port 


MANILA, March 1—Shortly after 
General Douglas MacArthur an- 
nounced today that Corregidor had 
been virtually cleared of its enemy 
garrison, the first American ship- 
ping steamed into Manila harbor, 
passing the famous rocky island 
fortress in the harbor’s mouth. 

The first ship into the harbor 
was a food cargo vessel bringing 
sorely needed relief supplies for 
Manila’s war-ravaged people. Be- 
fore the supply ships entered the 
bay, some warships had slipped by 
"The Rock” during the early days 
of the fighting: 

Although Manila harbor is now 


tolopen to shipping, major construc- 


tion and wreckage-clearing projects 
will be required to restore port 
facilities, the Associated Press re- 


ported. 

On Corregidor, where the an- 
nihilation of the Japanese garrison 
was nearly fin , the enemy left 
4,000 dead, by count so far, with 
many more killed and buried in the 
caves and tunnels in which they 
had hidden. American casualties 
totalled 136 killed, 531 wounded and 
eight missing. 


Polish Settlement Said 
Practically’ Compromise 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (AP)— 
President Roosevelt told Congress 
today that the Crimean accord on 
Poland was “practically” a com-~- 
—. 

He inserted the word "practi- 
cally” in the prepared text which 
said the decision with respect to the 


boundaries of Poland was a com- 





promise. . 
Lookmg up from the document, 
the President added: 
"I did not agree with all of it by 
any means. It did not go so far as 


desires were 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (AP)— 


a current debt of approximately 235 
billions, 
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Center Dedicated 





By Gen. McNarney 


(Continued from page 1) 


keep on fighting for long stretches, 
he said, was that we keep them up 
to strength by replacements. 

Our manpower supplies, the gen- 
eral continued, are being depleted. 
It is essential that we make the 
most economical use of our young, 
tough, fighting men, he observed. 

"Tt is up to each theater,” Gen- 
eral McNarney said, "to take care 
of its limited service men. I feel 
strongly about this. When I was 
Deputy Chief of Staff in Washing- 
ton, this program was started.” 

The general went on to point out 
that this job was being done as the 
other aspect of the infantry con- 
version program, with limited ser- 
vice men fitting in where physically 
fit soldiers were drawn out to be 
turned into combat infantrymen. 

Congratulating Brig. Gen. L. C. 
Jaynes, head of the Replacement 
and Training Command, MTOUSA, 
which built up the Infantry Con- 
version Training Center, General 
McNarney also praised the staff, 
the engineers, the workers who 
turned the site, which had been 
wrecked by bombings and mines, 
into the smart condition of today. 


GUESTS BRIEFED | 

Before the arrival of General Mc- 
Narney and his party, which in- 
cluded Maj. Gen. Miller G. White, 
Gl, MTOUSA, and Brig. Gen. I. L. 
Foster, G3, MTOUSA, General 
Jaynes briefed the guests, including 
officers and correspondents, on the 
work of his command. 

Explaining that his command 
handled an average of 45,000 men 


daily, including those who were lim-| Red 


ited service, on rotation and on the 
retraining program, General Jaynes 
told of the depcets and schools main- 
tained by his branch of MTOUSA. 

The work of retraining men is 
done in close liaison with the 5th 
Army, he said. They learn, he said, 
not only how to use and fire every 
weapon used by the infantry, but 
they become acquainted with Ger- 
man weapons. 

The selection of men to be sent 
to the infantry conversion center is 
done by a field audit group, he ex- 
plained, and for the present skilled 
men are not touched where they are 
necessary. He told a story, how- 
ever, of how 1,100 cooks were ex- 
amined. After a careful survey, it 
was found that omly 300 were 
needed. The best of the 1,100 were 
kept as cooks, and the other 800 
were turned into combat infantry- 
men. 

"They have made damned good 
soldiers, too,” General Jaynes said. 

Another job that has been done, 
he revealed, was the placement of 
thousands of psychoneurotics, many 
of whom had seen action. These 
men have worked out well, for the 
most part, in their new jobs. 

TOURS CENTER 

The speeches were over by 11:15 
AM. During the rest of the day, 
General McNarney, his party and 
guests toured the immense cen- 
ter. They paused to watch the men 
learn the preparatory steps in the 
use of their Mis, which they re- 
ceive here and which they take up 
to the front with them. 

The cavalcade of 14 cars then 
moved on to the rifle range, where 
the firing points are covered with 
a great marble colonnade. T 
touch of Fascist grandeur enables 
the center to use the range in wet 
weather as well as dry, but it makes 
a terrific echo, and spectators, in- 
structors and trainees to 
equipped with absorbent cotton to 
stuff their ears. 

Before lunch the various groups 








Georgia’s On Mind 
Of Both High, Low 


INFANTRY CONVERSION 
G CENTER, 


March 1 
—It’s always a pleasure to meet a 
man, es for an- 

other Georgia 


man. 

When Lt. Gen. Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney and his party entered the 
Red Cross Club here, the general 
asked Pvt. Henry Hubbard where 
he came from. 

“Columbus, Ga.,” was the an- 
swer. 

"Meet General White,” General 
McNarney said, “he’s from 
Georgia, too.” 

Maj. Gen. Miller G. White told 
Hubbard he was from Macon, not 
too far from Columbus. 

Pvt. Hubbard said it was nice 
to meet another Georgia man. 








toured barracks, messes, recreation 
rooms and the dispensary at bat- 
talion headquarters. High-ranking 
officers chatted with enlisted men, 
inquiring about food, accommoda- 
When General 


thought about becoming an in- 
fantryman, the soldier said, "When 
ya gotta, ya gotta, sir.” 

After lunch, the party went to 
the mortar range, to the area 
where.enemy weapons were studied 
so that the men may learn to 
know them by sound, to the ba- 
zooka range, the rifle grenade 
range, the machine gun range, the 
Cross area and the infiltra- 
tion course. 

After observing the infiltration 
course, General McNarney said it 
was the first he had seen over- 
seas and that it stacked up with 
the best he had seen in the States. 

A group of trainees went through 
the course, and General McNarney 
took a turn firing a machine gun 
over the heads of the men. First 
men to finish as the party watched 
were 2nd Lt. Herbert S. Levin, 
New York, an instructor, and Pvt. 
Robert Carson, Young Harris, Ga., 
who was 10 yards behind. 

At the end of the tour, General 
McNarney said, "After a man goes 
through this center, he is tough- 
ened up enough to go up to the 
front and give the Germans hell.” 


6,000 Sent Forward 
Following Training 


INFANTRY CONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, March 1— 
About 6,000 men have been sent to 
front-line units after completing 
their 12-week cycles of retraining 
for infantry service, it was dis- 
closed today by Brig. Gen. L. C. 
Jaynes, head of the Replacement 
and Training Command, MTOUSA. 

In a briefing for guests, among 
them newspaper and radio corres- 
pondents, at today’s dedication, 
General Jaynes said that 900 new 
men begin training every Monday. 
About 9,000 men are being recon- 





his} verted currently, he said, and the 


center can handle a capacity of 


12,000. 
Among the instructors, both of- 
ficers and noncoms, 60 percent 


be} have had combat experience, the 


general said. Some of the instruc- 
tors have been in the line up to 





230 days. 
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Taking part in the formal dedication of the Infantry Conversion area: Lt. Gen. Joseph T. 
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McNarney, Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean; Maj. Gen. Miller G. White, G1, 
MTOUSA; Brig. Gen. I. L. Foster, G3, MTOUSA, and Brig. Gen. L. C. Jaynes, commander of 


MTOUSA’s Replacement and Training Command. 


(Staff Photo by Sgt. Grayson Tewksbury) 





Here’s What Conversion Soldiers 


Think Of 


Their Infantry Training 








INFANTRY CONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, March 1— 
After a fellow has spent up to two 
years overseas, learning the ropes 
in the Air Force, Signal Corps, 
Medics, Ordnance, QM, MPs, Ar- 
tillery or any other branch, he 
isn’t exactly jubilant when he finds 
himself here being turned into an 
infantryman. 

But the concensus of a group of 
men in the first weeks of their 
reconversion training, another 
group finished with the 12-week 
cycle and a group of cadre is that 
the program set up some months 
ago at this former military city of 
Mussolini’s is doing a good job of 
training. 

RESIGNED TO FATE 

Nearly all the men questioned 
agreed that if the infantry needed 
replacements, candidates for the 
job had to be drawn from other 
branches of the service already in 
the theater. But it was clear that 
some of the men were wondering 
why it had to be they. In some 
cases the wondering was dismissed 
with an explanation or a gag; in 
others, there was a tinge of bitter- 
ness. 

Six soldiers with two weeks of 
infantry training behind them 


Let "Em Have Butt, 
Says Visiting Rank 





INFANTRY CONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, March 1— 
The officers and correspondents 
in the group attending today’s 
dedication here broke up into 
smaller groups at lunchtime and 
had chow at various battalion 
messes. 

One high-ranking officer led his 
party into the enlisted men’s 
mess, suggesting that he preferred 
to eat where the men ate, instead 
of in the officers’ mess. 

After lunch he said to the bat- 
talion officer sitting beside him, 
"Why are those No Smoking signs 
posted?” The battalion officer re- 
plied that they discouraged loit- 
ering. 

The high-ranking officer then 
asked whether there were enough 
seats for every man in the bat- 
talion at one sitting. When he 
found that there were, he lit a 
cigarette and said with a smile, 
"I don’t see why a man can’t 
have a smoke after eating.” 





stood around for 15 minutes shoot- 
ing the breeze. They were Pvt. 
Sterling C. Hart of Tyler, Tex., 
formerly in the Air Force; Pvt. 
Lewis Maison of St. Louis, Mo., 
formerly in the Signal Corps; Pvt. 
Ray Myers of Morgantown, 
W. Va.. formerly in Ordnance; Set. 
Reginald Steagall of Amarillo, Tex., 
formerly in Adjutant General’s 
Department; S-Sgt. Norman Hall 
of San Antonio, Tex.. formerly in 
the Medics, and Sgt. Philip G. 
Brooks of Atlanta, Ga., formerly 
of the Airborne Training Center. 
Myers, who has been overseas 26 





months, said, "They should have 
converted us months ago.” 

"Why don't they get soldiers in 
the States?” Hall wanted to know. 

“Hell,” Brooks put in, “if the 
Germans are using kids of 16 and 
old fogies of 60, what the hell are 
we kicking about?” 

The men nodded. They figured 
they weren’t 16 or 60. They men- 
tioned their ages. Hart at 23 was 
the youngest. Brooks at 34 the 
oldest. 

They talked about the training— 
So far it was good, they all said. 








Messages From Stimson, Marshall, Stilwell 





INFANTRY CONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, March 1— 
The contribution of the 5th Army 
men who have been fighting on 
the Italian front was praised to- 
day in messages from Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, General 
of the Army George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, and General 
Joseph W. Stilwell, commanding 
general, Army Ground Forces. 

The messages were received by 
Lt. Gen. Joseph T. MeNarney, 
Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Mediterranean, and com- 
manding general, MTOUSA, in 
observance of the dedication of 
the Infantry Conversion Training 
Center of MTOUSA’s Replace- 
ment and Training Command. 

Stimson’s message was: 5 

"Last summer it was my priv- 
ilege to inspect both forward areas 
and rear echelons of the Mediter- 
ranean Theater. What I saw at 
the time filed me with admira- 


tion for the soldierly qualities of 
the troops. It gives me a great 
deal of satisfaction to send my 
greetings to all ranks on this 
occasion and, in particular, to 
congratulate the men now being 
selected for the Infantry Conver- 
sion Training Center of the Re- 
placement and Training Com- 
mand, MTOUSA, which you are 
dedicating today. 

"The War Department has the 
utmost appreciation of the cour- 
ageous service which the men on 
the Italian front must give. 
Against the most determined re- 
sistance, your lines are pressing 
back some 25 German divisions. 
for which our enemy has the most 
urgent need in the east and west. 

“To speed the victory, it is now 
vital that every man should serve 
where he is most needed. The 
Mediterranean Theater is making 

to accomplish this 


that your new training center has 
been established. veterans 
who are now chosen in the theater 
for infantry training will join 
units which have already made 
their mark on the pages of mili- 
tary history. These fighting divi- 
sions have an outstanding part 
to play in the final defeat of our 


enemies.” 
Marshall's 


General 
said: 

"In my recent visit to Italy I 
was impressed by the strenuous 
efforts to insure the efficient use 
of all available military man- 

wer. The opening of the In- 
antry Conversion Training Cen- 
ter of the Replacement and 
Training Command is an urgently 
necessary step in this direction. 

"The Italian front has seen 
some of the most bitter and heroic 
fighting of the entire war. Much 
of the success of the operations 


message 











a effort 
result and it is for this purpose 


can be to the fact that 


our units are kept up to strength 
by well trained replacements. The 
establishment of this training 
center in Italy will be a strong 
factor of support for the divisions 
of the great Army in its final 
battles to end this war.” 

Gen. Stilwell described the ded- 
ication of the new center as "a 
recognition of the decisive part 
which infantry is playing 
throughout the world.” He re- 
vealed that physically fit men in 
rear areas are being reassigned 
to infantry in all theaters of oper- 
ation, not only in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

He also praised the Italian 
front combat men, saying, "I have 
a high admiration for the accom- 
plishments of the troops on the 
Italian front. The service of the 
infantry onl the Apennines is 


rugged calls 
training in all the tricks c: small- 
unit tactics.” " 





-\They kept you busy from 5:35 AM 


through 6 PM, and often on 
through the evenings — but the 
first lieutenant in charge of train- 
ing had seen action with the 36th 
Infantry Division and knew what 
it was all about. 


OPINIONS 


In one of the barracks a group 
of cadre, getting ready for lunch, 
paused to talk about the cycle they 
had just helped handle. The dis- 
cussion took place among Sgt. 
Carl J. Weiss of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cpl. Gus Lanier of Norwood, 
Mass.; Sgt. George J. Klein of Al- 
lenhurst, Ohio; Pfc. Archie Lodo- 
vici of Monongahela Pa.; Sgt. 
Arthur H. Van Pelt of Plainfield, 
N. J.; Sgt. Norbert R. Drezdon of 
Milwaukee, Minn. and Sgt. Billy 
Cox of Birmingham, Ala. 

These men, who had spent con- 
siderable time overseas but not in 
combat, said the men in training 
got a real workout. The new in- 
fantrymen are willing to work, 
they agreed, and there’s damned 
little griping about having to learn 
a new soldiering trade. 

But there’s a_ lot 
about lesser things. The biggest 
complaint, they said and _ they 
added that it was justified, was 
that the guys didn’t get enough 
time to themselves and very little 
chance to get out of camp. 

"The guys need an hour off once 
in a while to write a letter or wash 
a uniform,” said Sgt. Klein. 

"And if they’re on sick call or 
on duty, they have to make up 
time lost on Sunday,” another 
cadreman added. 

CYCLE LINE-UP 

Among the men wno had finished 
a cycle were T-5 Gerald Rosen- 
berg of New York, N. Y.; Pvt. 
Jack Curvin of Boston; Pvt. Louis 
D. Carrosino of Seattle; Pfc. John 
L. Holder of McCrory, Ark.; Set. 
Stephen Sokolowski of Milwaukee. 
Their previous jobs had been cook, 
QM, truck driver, MP and artil- 
lery. 

These men had good words for 
an instructor who had seen serv- 
ice with the 34th Infantry Division. 
They had harsh words for young 
officers who were instructors with- 
out combat experience. 

Now and then, in every group, 
there was a bitch about too much 
spit and polish. We're for shootin’ 
but not salutin’.” said Pfc. Holder. 

Having exercised the American 
soldier’s privilege of griping, there 
were no dissenters when one man 
said, "I want to learn everything 
they can teach me if I’m going up 
into those hills.” 

"You ain’t kiddin’, brother,” said 
another. The rest nodded. 


Photo Flash’ 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (INS)— 
Pilots flying American low-level 
rocket-firing Marine bombers are 
able to make surprise attacks on 
Jap convoys and then escape by 
dropping a 500,000,000-candlepower 
photoflash bomb that blinds the 


enemy gunners. 


of griping 
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Puptent Poets 








TO JEANNE 
(With affectionate memories of 
golden hours on an Algerian beach.) 
I- remember wisps of wind-blown 
hair, 
Bleached brown by scorching sum- 
mer air; 
And eyes that danced and sang a 
song 
That haunts me now the whole day 
long. 
I see again your pretty face, 
Your smiling lips and easy grace; 
The dress you wore the day we met— 
Know you that I remember yet! 
And, though we now are far apart, 
I wear your picture on my heart; 
It’s clear and sharp and very true, 
Because, my dear, it’s really YOU! 
—Pvt. Larry Schieber, Sig. 





GOLDBRICK’S LAMENT 


They say I live a life or ease, 
And found a home I wouldn’t leave 
I laugh at orders, avoid all work 
And every duty attempt to shirk. 


They never think of sleepless nights 

In which my plans must come out 
right, 

Or else the day will surely see 

Me doing a stretch of KP. 


Think not of a Goldbrick’s ill, 
He has his troubles running the 


mill, 

Eluding the sergeants and Pfc’s, 
too— 

While you are at work, you lucky, 


you. 
—Pvt. Charles Beltin, RD 





SAVE FAITH 


Oh, rest eternal, tarry not, 

Leave sparkling riches lay, 

Let not cold thy footsteps grow, 

Oh! hurry on thy way; 

For, weary is my shattered mind, 

My limbs receive no call. 

My heart is molten iron; 

Gone from me is all, 

I have no will to thirik or act, 

I know not of the morrow. 

And from the past, ("was there 
one?’’) 

I swiftly shrink with sorrow. 

For I knew no beginning 

And see no life, 

No heaven, no hell. I stand 

Save all but strife. 


—Set. Arnold McDowell, Inf. 


AT NIGHT 


Midst lonely hours 

I wander through 

Some memories 

Of you. 

Forgive my want 

To know that sometime soon 

We'll meet again, 

Return in tune 

To when, 

Those countless hours 

I wandered through some leafly 
lane, 

Perchance with you 

Will be again! 

Perchance to dream! My thoughts 
are not clear for reasoned writing. 
I ramble on—amidst these dreams. 
How well I can recall walks along 
leafly ways—content all night long 
to walk—wondering what you meant 
—by silence or by talk. 

Next I believed that all 

A man could understand 

Was touching, at your call 

Your brown, heart-beating hand. 

I am frightened at the thought of 
those few days. How quickly they 
passed us by; this love you gave 
frightens me sometimes. Before— 
love never had any form for me, it 
was just a fancy—a little thing I 
ithought of sometimes when look- 
ing out my window on a starry 


night. 
—Capt. J. Stuart, CMF. 





IN SPAIN THEY SAY CC 
I always view with sore surprise 
The annual need to immunize. 
In fact a source of dour dejections 
Are vaccinations and random in- 
jections. 


Threaten us 
With tetanus, 





Knife us 
With typhus—but, 


Vaccinate than ever. 





—T-5 Hal Travis, Inf. 











WHEN IN ROME | 


Today 








STAGE 

Anglo-Polish Ballet, "Swan Lake,” 
each evening at 7:30 PM. Friday, 8:30 
PM. Matinees today, Friday and Satur- 
day at 2:30 PM. ENSA Argentina Thea- 
tre, Largo Argentina. 

SCREEN 

ARC movie house—Barberini, Piazza 
Barberini, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00—’’Laura” with 
Gene Tierney and Clifton Webb. 9:00 
PM, USO Show: D’Artega and his all- 
girl orchestra. Rome sensation. 16 
Beautifulls. 

Tickets for British soldiers may be 
obtained at the information desk, 
Alexander Club — Via Venti Set- 
tembre. 

ENSA Supercinema — Via Nazionale 
and Via Agostino Depretis. Continuous 
from 2:00 PM. "Lost In A Harem,” 
Abbott and Costello. Beginning Sun- 
day: "Greenwich Village,’’ Carmen Mir- 
anda and Don Ameche. 


OPERA 


BAE Concert, 5:30 PM — Saturday, 
Royal Opera House. 


CONCERT 
Beethoven's 9th Symphony, con- 
ducted by Vittorio Gui, at Adriano 


Theater, Piazza Cavour, Sunday, 4 PM. 
RESTAURANTS 

GI Restaurants open 11:30 AM to 1:30 
PM; 4:30 to 7:00 PM. Beat the black 
market—eat at *'Home.” 

, Ristorante Roma, 35, Piazza Poli. 

Ristorante San Carlo, 120, Corso Um- 
berto. 

Ristorante Castaldi for GIs on day 
leave, 15, Via Nazareno. 

Ristorante Sora Rosa, Via Muratte 78. 

The New Parma for EM, near Eliseo 
Theater. 

Air Forces Rest Camp Restaurant — 
Largo Teatro Valle, 11:30 to 3:00 PM, 
and 4:00 to 6:30 PM for EM. 

The "Fagiano” Restaurant for Amer- 
ican officers, nurses in'Rome. Piazza 
Colonna, 363. Luncheon, 11:30-2:00 PM; 
Cocktails—Dancing, 4:00 to 6:00 PM. 
Dinner, 6:00 to 9:15 PM; Dinner Danc- 
ing, 7:00 to 10:00 PM. Bar open 11:00 
AM to 10:00 PM. 

Nirvanetta Club. Tea at 5:00 PM — 
Dancing and cabaret nightly. Snacks 
and bar. Largo Tritone. Allied officers. 











CLUBS 

"Corso Club,” ARC EM Club. Corso 
Umberto at Via Condotti. 

8:30 AM—Snack Bar opens. Open 
until 11:00 AM. 1:00-5:00; 6:30-9:00 PM. 
Baths open for use. Showers and tubs. 
Bring own soap and towel. Showers 
close at 8:30 PM. Barber Shop. Shines. 

8:30 . 9:00 AM—Tour of Rome. 

9:00 AM—Upstairs club opens. 

2:00 PM—Tour of Rome. Leave Corso 
Cinema. 

3:00 PM—Movie—Lionel Barrymore, 
"Three Men In White.” 

8:30 PM—Movie. Corso Cinema. Same 
as above. 

8:30 PM—Friday, USO Ping Pong 
Experts. 

7:30 PM—Saturday: Classical Musical 
Room, Live Concert. 

ARC Officers’ Club—Hotel Barberini, 
Piazza Barberini. 

Circolo Il Ritrovo, Italian-Allied Club 
for all ranks, all nationalities. Open 
3 to 7 PM daily, except Sunday, Palazzo 
Del Drago, Via Quattro Fontane, 20. 

Amateur Photographer Club invites 
GI guests to visit club exhibit. Work 
of Roman amateur photographers. 
Salon open Thursday and Saturday, 
3:30 to 6:30 PM. Via Del Gallinaccio, 8, 
(Largo Tritone.) Entre libre. 

NIGHT CLUBS 

(For Gis Only.) Floor Shows, Bar, 
Dancing. Open nightly. Bring your 
own lady. 

"Swing Club,” Via Vittorio Colonna, 
32, Open 6:00-10:00 PM. Closed Sun- 
days. Across Ponte Cavour. 

"Tavern Club,” Via Porta Pinciana, 
16-B. Open 6:00-9:00 PM. Sundays, 
A aaa PM. Top of Via Veneto, turn 
eft. 

"Melody Club,” Via San Stefano Del 
Cacco, 16. Open 4:00-10:00 PM. Sun- 
days, 1:00-6:00 PM. Floor Show: 5:00, 
and 8:00 PM. Sundays, at 4:00 PM. At 
Piazza Venezia, turn right off Via 
Plebiscio. 

"The Galleria Club,” opposite Piazza 
Colonna, for couples only. Near Corso 
Club. 

(For Officers Only.) Floor Shows, 
Bar, Dancing. Open from 4:00 to 10:00 
PM nightly. Bring your own lady. 

Apollo Club, Via Nazionale, near 
Eliseo Theater. 





Rupae Tarpae (Broadway Bill's), Via 


‘Veneto, near ARC Officers’ Club. 
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This is a Super Fortress view of Emperor Hirohito’s sa 
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cred domain near the center of Tokyo. 
Stretched over roughly two and a half miles, the points of interest are: 1. The Royal Palace. 
2. The moat which secludes the palace and surrounding grounds. 3. The central police head- 
quarters. 4. A plaza where the common people come to bow toward the Emperor’s palace. 5. 
The old Imperial Theater. 6. The financial district. 7. The central railway station. 8. One of 
the city’s many canals. 9. A park area. 10. Yasunkuni shrine and museum, 11. The British 


(Photo through Acme) 





Son Of Heaven’s Private Domain 
Rudely Violated By Yanks’ B-29s 





Emperor Hirohito—the Son of Heaven—was very nearly blown to the heavenly halls of his 
ancestors the other morning by American Hellcats and Super Forts invading his private heavenly 
domain immediately above his Tokyo palace. 

Some bombs fell in the area adjacent to a guardhouse at the gates of Omija Palace, resi- 
dence of the Empress Dowager. Some blasted off a part of the barracks of the Imperial Guard. 
Still others committed the sacrilegious act of hitting the Bureau of the Imperial Stables. 

At once, Premier Kuniaki Koiso, highly solicitous of the Emperor’s welfare and extremely 


indignant at the disrespectful American airmen 


, hastened to the Royal Palace. Bowing his way 





into the Emperor’s presence, 
Koiso offered the profound apol- 
ogies of himself, his cabinet, his 
army and his people for their 
"unforgivable negligence” in 
permitting the approach of dan- 
ger to the royal personage. 

What the royal personage had to 
say in response was not reported, 
nor how bravely he took the loss 
of his royal horses or royal guards- 
men. But Koiso went afterward to 
the Tokyo radio and announced to 
the world that he, Premier Kuniaki 
Koiso, was extremely angered "at 
the enemy’s arrogance and lawless- 
ness” and that "the danger, of 
course, is very slight but, never- 
theless, as his majesty’s humble 
servant I am filled with trepida- 
tion.” 


ABOUT HIS NIBS 

This incident, reported through 
the Tokyo radio and by various 
news agencies, brings up the inter- 
esting and timely subject of just 
what place the Japanese emperor 
holds in the hearts of his country- 
men, What would be the effect 
upon Japanese morale of the calcu- 
lated —s of the Imperial Pal- 
ace and the blowing to bits of the 
imperial personage? 

The palace offers as tempting a 
target these days to the B-29s and 
the Mitscher carrier planes as any 
in Tokyo and looms as large as the 
broadside of a barn. 

But apparently it has been pur- 
posely passed up so far. Airmen 
have been carefully briefed against 
it. Just why, has not been clearly 
indicated, but some analysts say 
it’s because the Emperor's destruc- 
tion by bombing would not dimin- 
ish his heavenly standing in the 
eyes of the curiously illogical Japa- 
nese, rather it would unite them to 
a final death stand as no other 
Single incident. 

Emperor Hironito, thin wisp of a 
pee, is the 124th of his heavenly 

ne, 
sovereign of Japan, who sprang 
from the Sun Goddess in 600 BC, 
our time. : 

Every Japanese must humbly at- 
tribute any success, whether military 
or political, to his supreme virtue. 
Conversely, every defeat is at- 


dating back to the first/p 





tributed to the men with human 











Ancient Intramuros 
Destroyed By Japs 





MANILA, March 1—The en- 
emy’s destruction in Intramuros, 
the old walled city, defies descrip- 
tion in its completeness and hor- 
ror, an Associated Press corres- 
pondent reported today after 
walking through it. Even an 
earthquake could not have done 
a better job, he said, 

Intramuros was a conglomera- 
tion of the old and the new— 
ancient thick-walled, compact 
buildings, alongside churches 
and schools of brick. The Span- 
ish started building it in the 
16th Century and its walls were 
200 years old. 











weaknesses who exercise power in 
his name. 

Thus the Emperor is strongly for- 
tified against the tossing of brick- 
bats sure to come with the Ameri- 
can raids and the Japanese defeats. 
When the discourteous Yank bomb- 
ers hit his royal stables, his premier 
and his people come to him and 
apologize for their "unforgivable 
negligence” in permitting it to 
happen. 

MORALE BOOSTER 

The Emperor ts sitting very 
pretty, apparently, upon his high 
heavenly white horse. He can ride 
out the emotional impact of the 
storm of defeat. That means much 
for the Japanese in one sense, for it 
means they will always have a sym- 
bol to rally around even in the 
blackest days. 

However, the Emperor, whose 
heavenly stables can be blasted and 
heavenly barracks nicked by Yank 
bombs, is not so inviolate in a 
physical sense. Almost any time the 
Americans, who aren't at all awed 
y his heavenly origin, want to 
concentrate upon him they can do 
so, and blow his palace to bits and 

robably his royal personage, un- 
ess — paradoxically — he hides far 
from the light of his heavenly king- 
dom down deep in some subter- 


ranean cellar. 
—Sgt. JOE BAILY 





(Commons Approves 


Crimea Work, 413-0 


LONDON, March 1—The House 
of Commons today gave Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill’s Govern- 
ment a unanimous vote of confi- 
dence on the Government’s motion 
asking for approval of the work of 
the Crimea Conference, Reuter’s re- 
ported. The vote was 413 to 0. 

The vote came after a day-long 
debate in Commons, which followed 
Mr. Churchill’s speech of the pre- 
ceding day in which he outlined the 
work and purposes of the Yalta 
meeting. 

In today’s debate, Deputy Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee raised the 
possibility that Germany would Jose 
part of its land to Holland as com- 
pensation for Nazi devastation, in 
addition to the sacrifice of parts of 
East Prussia and Silesia to Poland 
under the Crimea plan, the Asso- 
ciated Press said. 

"If it is necessary to take some 
German soil to make it up to the 
entirely innocent Dutch people who 
have seen their land destroyed, I 
shall not complain,” Attlee declared. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
replying to the Commons debate, 
announced that there would be 4 
meeting of British Commonwealth 
representatives London before 
the San Francisco Conference. 





Tons Of Supplies Flown 
Tito Partisans By BAF 


WITH THE BALKAN AIR 
FORCE, March 1—Partisan forces 
operating in German-occupied 
countries received a record total of 
more than 2,000 tons of supplies 
through the Balkan Air Force dur- 
ing February, it was disclosed today. 

More than 1,400 tons of arms, 
ammunition, food. clothing and 
medical supplies were landed © 
dropped for use by Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslav forces alone. 
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Black Market In Food 
Still Headache In U. S. 





poses a major problem. 


The current situation has altered since the earlier days of 


the war, with emphasis shifted 


illegal sales of gas as well as liquor have virtually been eliminated, 


-according to a recently released 
OWI report while the present 
commodity picture features a 
large-scale revival of meat and 
sugar markets. 

At the same time, organized cig- 
arette black marketing has ceased 
with sole dealings in “butts” in the 
hands of petty chiselers. 

Behind all black market dealings, 
states the report, lie widespread 
violations by individual consumers 
who are chiseling to get more than 
their rationed share of gcods. But 
the greatest problem facing law- 
enforcement agencies today is the 
immense increase in the counter- 
feiting, theft and illegal distribution 
of ration coupons, controlled by 
professional criminals and distrib- 
uted by peddlers. 


OPA IN ACTION 


However, the OPA, Secret Serv- 
ice and the Treasury’s Alcohol Tax 
Unit, Federal agencies charged with 
cracking down on the _ crooked 
handling of rationed commodities, 
have been active. While special 
OPA agents working with the Se- 
cret Service go after the higher-ups, 
peddlers, thieves and actual coun- 
terfeiters, counterfeiting itself is 
being combatted by frequent 
changes in coupons’ design and ser- 
ial numbers. 

Despite the recent seizure in Chi- 
cago of 50,000,000 counterfeit meat 
stamps—enough to buy all civilian 
rationed beef in the U. S. for one 
week — most black marketing in 
meat is charged to members of the 
industry who have tangled with the 
law for the sake of additional prof- 
its. These range from slaughterers 
who bid up cattle prices to retailers 
who pass along the stepped-up 
prices to the consumer. 


In 1944, nearly 4,000 cases of both| preparation for the start of a con- 
levels were| 
prosecuted, with fines ranging up|bituminous coal operators tomor- 

jrow morning. Lewis will not dis- 


the | 


wholesale and retail 


to 150,000 dollars. 

Centered in the Southeast. 
sugar black market’s principal of- 
fenders are *"moonshiners” who with 
wine manufacturers, soft drink bot- 
tlers and bakers account for the 
principal drain on the commodity. 


WATCH FOR ANGLES 


While here again coupon counter- 
feiting is the chief problem, other 
illegal methods of obtaining sugar 
such as warehouse thefts and 
fraudulent allotment applications, 
have been used. Treasury agents 
confiscated 2,000,000 pcunds in one 
North Carolina raid. 


Most dishonest deals in gasoline | 


take place, the report stated, in so- 
called "manipulative” channels, 
particularly filling station operators 
who stock up with fake ration cou- 
pons and sell gas without collecting 
stamps. Generally, however, the 
OPA has a tight grip on the filling 
Station racket and checks both 
transfers of station ownership and 
reported coupon "burglaries.” 

With the demise of organized 
criminal dealings in cigarettes, the 
Situation in this field remains one 
of racketeering by isolated individ- 
uals. In typical cases, women in 
Salt Lake City peddled smokes from 
shopping bags at 40 cents a pack, 
while in Dearborn, Mich., a com- 
pany forced prices over the ceiling 
by failing to place change in vend- 
ing machines. 

In liquor also, with the disap- 
pearance of organized rings from 
the scene, the black market no 
longer exists, although in 1944 more 
than 1,000 legal proceedings were 
instituted against bootleggers and 
dealers who continued to violate 


WASHINGTON, March 1—While recent news emphasis on 
black market activity has been confined to overseas theaters, 
highlighted by illicit deals of the "Millionaire” Railroad Bat- 
talion in France, back on the home front the black market still 


from gasoline to food. In fact, 
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Lady, Your Platform 
Is Showing All Over 


LOS ANGELES, March 1 
(ANS)—Dolores Gunn, one of 
two women among 14 candidates, 
including the incumbent, who 
are aspiring to the seat of Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron isn’t letting any 
grass grow under the tires of her 
big, black limousine. 

"I’m going to turn this hick 
town into a real city,” she told 
an interviewer. "No metropolis 
should stifle the people’s right to 
a little fun and relaxation. I’m 
going to legalize gambling and 
escorts, but there won't be any 
red light districts.” 


UMW Heads Mold 
Mine Pay Demands 


| WASHINGTON, March 1 (ANS) 
|—John L. Lewis and 31 of his dis- 
trict presidents molded a tentative 
mine wage demand today and asked 
their policy committee’s approval 
to place them on the conference 
table, the Associated Press reported. 
UMW district chiefs with Lewis, 
Vice President John O'Leary and 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Ken- 
nedy make up the Union Scale 
Conimittee. 

It has been weighing various 
proposals for the last three days in 











fab over a raise in wages with 


close the nature of his demands 
until then. 

Fuel Administrator Harold Ickes 
stepped into the coal-wage dispute 
today with the warning that the 
nation cannot afford a work stop- 
page, however brief. He reported 
that consumer stocks are dwindling 
rapidly and many industrial uses 
must be slowed down. He added 
that bituminous coal operators and 
Lewis have been reminded that new 
agreements must be reached 





quickly and that there can be no 
suspension of work. 


Provost Chief Defends 
U.S. Treatment Of PWs 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (AP)— 
Dispelling charges that German 
PWs in this country are "coddled,” 
Maj. Gen. Archer L. Lerch, Provost 
Marshal General, reported today 
that Army treatment of interned 
Germans has been instrumental in 
achieving better treatment of 
Americans who are held by Ger- 
many. 

General Lerch, who is in charge 
of the work program employing 
305,742 Nazi prisoners to relieve the 
manpower shortage, pointed out 
that their treatment is in strict 
accord with the Geneva Convention, 
and any impression of coddling, re- 
sults from a misunderstanding of 
ed requirements of international 
aw. 

American prisoners in Germany 
today are receiving 1,800 to 2,000 
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Repatriated from Germany, these American soldiers, all with crutches, wave joyfully as they 
get their first glimpse of the New York skyline from the deck of the Swedish exchange ship 
Gripsholm. The ship brought home 1,206 repatriates which included 463 exchanged prisoners, 
623 civilians, 42 merchant seamen and 78 Canadian soldiers. 


(Acme) 





Marines Denounce 
Editorial Criticism 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 1 
(ANS)—A riot call last night sent 
police and Navy SP squads to the 
San Francisco Examiner where 60 
to 75 Marines were protesting an 
editorial which said the Marine 
Corps is paying "perhaps too 
heavily in casualties for Iwo Jima.” 

One witness said the group de- 
manded a retraction or the right 
to answer the Examiner’s proposal 
that Gen. Douglas MacArthur be 
put in supreme command in the 
Pacific war because “he saved the 
lives of his own men.” 

Marine, Navy and police officials 
reported there was no violence and 
no arrests were made. William 
Wren, managing editor of the 
newspaper, termed the riot call ut- 
terly unnecessary. Navy spokes- 
men said two Marines were closeted 
with Wren but the editor said "no 
comment” when asked the nature 
of the talks. 

Wren said they had a very nice 
talk and everybody was satisfied 
and there was no violence of any 
sort whatsoever. The Marine offi- 
cer investigating the incident said 
he did not believe the Marine 
group would be censured since they 
were off duty and acting as indi- 
viduals. "Apparently they read the 
editorial,” he said,” and they didn't 
like it.” 


Kids Playing In Mortuary 
Find Five Filled Coffins 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 1 
(AP)—Children playing in an aban- 
doned funeral home today made 
the gruesome discovery of caskets 
containing five bodies previously 
thought buried. Police, seeking a 
motive for the abandonment, said 
the owner had drawn gasoline ra- 
tions in January for a trip to Cali- 
fornia. All the bodies were identi- 
fied and included some who died as 








ceilings and regulations. 


calories of food daily, Lerch stated. 





long ago as last March. 


U.S. Weather On Blink A gain: 
Ice In Texas, Floods In Ohio 


NEW YORK, March 1 (ANS)— 
Rising flood waters east of the 
Mississippi River and snow storms 
in the Southwest highlighted the 
nation’s weather map today, the 
Associated Press reported. 

Chicago forecasters said tem- 
peratures were below freezing as 
far south as Texas, although the 
midwest cold wave moderated. 
There was snow in southern Mis- 
souri, southern Kansas and Okla- 
homa. There was sleet as far 
north as Evansville, Ind., while in 
Memphis, Tenn., and Denison, 
Texas, rain freezing on the trolley 
wires disrupted streetcar service 
and snapped communication and 
power wires in the Midwest. 

In New England temperatures 
were up in the 30’s and by yes- 


basked in 80 degree weather. In 

the flood zones two days of heavy 

rain ended, but George R. Marth, 

U. S. River Forecaster at Cin- 
| cinnati predicted the Ohio River 
would top flood stages by three 
to six feet from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati, Friday. 

However, at Pittsburgh it was 
noted that the high waters began 
receding, easing fears of a serious 
flood. There colder weather 
helped stay the rise and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau revised a predic- 
tion of high water. Residents of 
lowlands along the upper Ohio 
River took the usual precaution 
of evacuating areas where some 
highways already were blocked by 
flood waters. 


i. afternoon Miami, Fila. 
| 
} 














House Resolution Halts 


Draft Of Young Farmers 


WASHINGTON, March 1 


(ANS)—-The House of Represen- 


tatives yesterday reasserted that there will be a Congressional 
prohibition against the drafting of necessary young farmers 
into military service. It was passed by a voice vote resolution 
declaring that if a man is "necessary to and regularly engaged” 
in agriculture and is "irreplacable,” he shall not be inducted 


regardless of manpower needs¢- 


of the armed forces. 

This legislation now goes to the 
Senate for action. It particularly 
affects approximately 360,000 farm- 
ers in the 18 to 25 year category. The 
House struck from the measure, 
written by Chairman John W. Flan- 
nagan (D., Va.), of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, a _ stipulation 
that no farmer classified as 4-F 
should give up his farm occupation 
for work elsewhere. 

The effect of the resolution was 
to re-declare and strengthen the 
existing Tydings Amendment to the 
Selective Service Act, which Flan- 
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|nagan resolution supporters claimed 
jhad been disregarded by Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
Director. 

Opposing the legislation, Rep. 
Sam M. Russell (D., Tex.), declared, 
"There were a lot of drug store 
cowboys who discovered they were 
farmers when the Tydings Amend- 


| ment was passed.” 





WALLACE 


(Continued from page 1) 





ministrator. He was even a success 
as Vice President—something of a 
novelty in American history.” 

Sen. Albert W. Hawkes (R., N. J.), 
said he considered the appointment 
"a political payoff” and the nature 
of the appointment “illegal, im- 
moral and unethical.” 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
was emphatic in his approval of 
the confirmation. He said that he 
believed that "the members of the 
Cabinet, in fact, the personal ad- 
visors of the President, and he, 
should be permitted to choose any- 
one he wishes for the post, as long 
as that person’s record is clear and 
his character unquestioned.” 

He stated that Wallace’s record 
for honesty, courage and loyalty, 
and as an administrator, compares 
well with any contemporaries, in- 
cluding his enemies and critics. 
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105th AA Passes.lts 717th Day 
Of Manning Guns On Front Lines 





and hitting and damaging sev- 
eral hundred more. Théy have 
received 55 special awards, in- 
cluding 37 Silver Stars for gal- 
lantry, and 139 men in the bat- 
talion wear the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in action— 
nearly all of them as a result of 
bombing and strafing attacks 
on their positions. 

Their first 700 days at the guns 
may or may not prove to be the 
hardest, but they're pretty sure 
they'll never learn so much so fast 
again. Landing in Algeria with the 
invasion forces in November, 1942, 
the battalion was immediately 
strung out in detachments at vital 

ints, a strategic pattern followed 





First assignments included the 
beaches at Arzew, port installa- 
tions at Oran, and neighboring air 
fields, all important enemy targets. 
In a few weeks the entire unit 
moved to the Tunisian front. 


FIRST VICTIM 


6 December, they bagged 
their first German plane, a Jun- 
kers 87—"and that’s when our his- 
tory really began.” By the middle 
of January, it looked as though 
practice had made perfect. Ten 
JU-88s raided Thelepte field. The 
"105s" went into action; several 
P-40s joined in to help with the 
cripples and between them they got 
every Jerry plane. In the Tunisian 


By Sgt. BOB GEAKE 


Special To The Stars and Stripes 

WITH THE 5TH ARMY, March 1—Their 717th day of combat duty in the Mediterranean 
Theater was chalked up by gunners of the 5th Army’s 105th Anti-Aircraft Battalion recently as 
celebrated their 30th month overseas. 
saad Now "dug in” in deep slush and mud out along a high Apennine slope in northern Italy, 
where they are guarding the skies over two front-line infantry units, these veteran ack-ack men 
can look back on one of the outstanding service records among anti-aircraft units of this war. They 
have supported 11 different divisions through five major campaigns, including three amphibious 
assaults. They have fought off over 1,000 Junkers and Messerschmitts, shooting down 175, almost 





certainly destroying 46 others 


hroughout the African campaign. | - 














‘New German Jet Job 
Sent Against 9th AF 


SHAEF, March 1 (AP)—The 
Germans have a new jet-propelled 
plane in operation on the west- 
ern front, it was disclosed with 
an announcement that 9th Air 
Force bombers recently destroyed 
half of a big factory at Slingen 
producing its engines. 

The new craft is an Arado 234 
twin jet plane similar to the ME- 
262, which the enemy has been 
using in increasing numbers on 
this front along with the rocket- 
propelled ME-163. 











campaign, 105th gunners set up an 
unusual record for other ack-ack 
outfits to shoot at: They knocked 
out just over 12 percent of all 
enemy aircraft engaged with an 
average of only 111 rounds of ammo 
per plane. 

In March, a German Panzer at- 
tack in their region sent seven 
Mark VIs and 50 light tanks within 
800 yards of the battalion’s ad- 
vanced sections. First Lieutenant 
Carl J. Witkop of Lansing, Mich., 
and Cpl. Vincent Marcarello of 
Warren, Ohio, won Silver Stars as 
they held one pit against infantry 
elements 400 yards away while 





covering the withdrawal of other 





Church 





Services 





CATHOLIC 
Military Masses 

SANTA SUSANNA, Via XX Settembre, 
—Sunday Masses 0700-0800 and 1030 
hours. Confessions on Saturday from 
1700 to 1900 hours and Sunday before 
all Masses. Weekday Mass: 0700 hours. 
Every evening at 1930 hours, Rosary, 
Litany and Benediction; Friday eve- 
ning, Stations of the Cross. 

ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, Via Buon- 
compagni — Sunday Masses every 
hour. Military Mass at 1000 hours. 
Confessions on Saturday from 1100 
to 1200 hours and 1700 to 1900 hours, 
also Sunday before all Masses. 

ST. PETER’S BASILICA, Vatican City— 
Military Mass at 1100 hours. 

REST CENTER, U. S. ARMY—Mass at 
0900 hours in Small Theater. 

C.W.L. CLUB CHAPEL, 161 Via Quattro 
Fontane—Sunday Mass at 1000 hours. 
Benediction at 1900 hours. Weekday 
Masses at 0700 hours. 

Non-Military 

GESU CHURCH, Gesu Square—Masses 
on the hour and half hour from 0600 
to 1200 hours. Confessions in English 
at all Masses. 

SANTA MARIA CHURCH, Via Santa 
Maria and Corso Umberto—Masses on 
the hour from 0600 to 1200 hours. 
Last Mass at 1230 hours. Confessions 
in English at all Masses. 

ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, Via San 
Giovanni, between Coliseum and St. 
John Lateran’s—Masses on the hour. 
Confessions in English at all Masses. 

MASSFS in all Churches throughout 
the City on the hour. 

PROTESTANT 
Military Services 

ST. PAUL'S AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, Via Nazionale and Via 
Napoli—Sunday Services 0800 hours. 
Holy Communion, 1000 hours, Morn- 
ing Prayers and Sermon, 1900 hours, 
Vesper Service. Weekdays, except 
Mondays, Holy Communion at 0900 





Radio Program 





hours. Guest Speaker, 10:00 AM — 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 

AMERICAN METHODIST CHURCH, 
Corner Via Firenze and Via XX Set- 
tembre—American Service, 0915 hrs. 
(Communion — ist Sunday) British 
Service (in Chapel). Morning Ser- 
vice at 1000 hours, Holy Communion 
at 1045 hours. Evening Service at 
1830 hours. 

REST CENTER, U. 8. ARMY—Service 
at 1030 hours in Small Theater. 

LATTER DAY SAINTS, Corso Club — 
Corso Umberto.—Sunday at 1400 hrs. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, (English), Via 
Quattro Fontane and Via del Quir- 
inale—Sundays at 1115 hours. Wed- 
nesday evening service at 1915 hours. 

Non-Military 

BAPTIST CHURCH, 154 Via Urbana— 
Sundays at 1045 and 1830 hours. 
Wednesday at 1630 hours; Saturday 
at 1630 hours. 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST, 154 Via 
Urbana—Saturday at 0930 and 1030 
hours. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Cor. Via Firenze and Via XX Set- 
tembre—Sunday Worship, 1000 hours. 
1030 Service in Italiah. 

JEWISH 

JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, Lungo Tevere 
Cenci—Friday evening service for all 
Allied military personnel will be held 
at 1900 hours, Chaplain Hochman 
officiating. 

JEWISH MILITARY SYNAGOGUE, Via 
Balbo, off Via Nazionale—Saturday 
morning services at 0930 hours, 


Visit 

HEADQUARTERS, 15TH ARMY 
GROUP, March 1—Lt. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, 15th Army Group com- 
mander, yesterday called on Lt. 
Gen, Sir B. C. Freyberg, V. C., 2nd 
New Zealand Division commander, 
at the divisional headquarters, Gen. 
met many officers of the 


sections. In the preceding five 
days, men of the battalion had shot 
down 14 enemy aircraft, scored 9 
"probables.”’ For the week’s work 
they were commended in a special 
order by General George S. Patton, 
then their Corps commander. 


BIZERTE WIND-UP 

Through the weeks that followed, 
the battalion moved forward in 
support of infantry troops and was 
on duty at Bizerte at the end of 
the Tunisian campaign. Later the 
unit trekked 900 miles back to 
Oran, where it acquired new, self- 
propelled, anti-aircraft guns and 
began preparations for the inva- 
sion of Sicily. 

For that operation, sections of 
the battalion were set up on the 
decks of assault LSTs carrying 
elements of the Ist Infantry Di- 
vision. Coming in at Gela on D- 
Day, they quickly set up defenses 
over the beaches and from early 
morning threw flak at raiding 
planes in almost hourly attacks. 
On D-3, the Jerries bombed a 
platoon of the 105th just coming 
onto the beach and caused 27 casu- 
alties. 

When the 5th Army invaded 
Italy, the 105th participated in the 
landings at Paestum and in the 
first stages of the campaign sup- 
ported four infantry divisions— 
the 45th, 36th, 3d and 34th. With 
the 34th, the battalion began the 
long, bitter drive up the Apennines. 


BEYOND CASSINO 


The 105th contmued with the 
34th across the Volturno and up 
Italy to the Venafro and Cassino 
sectors, where the battalion suf- 
fered 21 casualties in one attack 
by the Luftwaffe. After a brief 
rest, the battalion returned to the 
front again for the 5th Army’s 
spring offensive, “eee the 
newly arrived 85th Infantry Divi- 
sion during the remainder of the 
campaign through Rome. Since 
that time, it has worked with the 
88th, 9lst and 34th Divisions in 
the long push across the Arno 
River and through the Gothic de- 
fenses into northern Italy. 

Activated as an _ anti-aircraft 
unit at Camp MHulen, Texas, in 
January, 1941 the 105th trained at 
Camp Young, Calif., before sailing 
for Scotland and England, in Au- 
gust of 1942. There it received in- 
tensive amphibious training which 
it was to use three times in the 
next year. Originally, the entire 
battalion came from National 
Guard cavalry units in the vicinity 
of New Orleans, La., but now in- 
cludes ack-ack men from nearly 
every state in the Union. It is com- 
manded by Lt. Col. John Barkley 
of New Orleans, La. 


50, 658 Enemy Aircraft 
Fall Victim To USAAF 


WASHINGTON, March 1 (INS)— 
Air chief General Henry H. Ar- 
nold announced today that the U.S. 
Army Air Forces had destroyed 
and damaged 50,658 planes against 
a loss of 17,830 American aircraft in 
the entire riod from the U. S. 
rig into the war until the end of 








At the same time, an American 
radio station in London announced 
that Allied air attacks against Ger- 
man communications by the 8th Air 


HIGH STYLE 


A furlough in Paris for a Wac 
means a chance to view the 
new styles, and this pert tech 
sergeant here models a spring 
creation styled from rows and 
rows of baby lace. The bonnet 
comes from stylish Rue Fau- 
bourg St. Honore. (Acme) 


AAF Rescue Group 
Saves 5,000th Pilot 


MAAFP HEADQUARTERS, 
March 1—A little known division 
of the 15th AAF has recently re- 
patriated its 5,000th American flyer 
most of whom crash-landed or para- 
chuted into enemy-held or Allied- 
controlled territory. 

Number 5,000 was Capt, George 
Gaines Jr, of Sulphur, Okla., whose 
Liberator was badly shot up on a 
raid over the oil refineries at 
Blechhammer, Silesia, on Oct. 13. 
Three engines were knocked out 
and over 400 flak holes blown in the 
wings, tail and fuselage of the big 
bomber. The left waist gunner, the 
radio operator and Capt. Gaines 
were wounded. 

They tried to make it to the Rus- 
sian lines on one engine. Although 
Capt. Gaines did succeed in keep- 
ing the ship in the air for 45 
minutes, they were unable to make 
it all the way and baled out over 
Poland. 

Gaines landed safely himself and 
was met by Polish Partisans who 
had seen his chute. They led 
him to his radio operator and to- 
gether the two Americans, under 
the guidance of friendly civilians, 
lived for several months behind the 
enemy lines. 

They had their share of narrow 
escapes but the worst one came on 
the night they reached the Russian 
lines. Gaines had met a Russian 
patrol on the west bank of the Vis- 
tula just before that line was 
crossed last January. While the pa- 
trol leader led him across the frozen 
river, a German flare went up. No 
one knew just who they were and as 
a result they were shot at by both 
the Germans and the Russians. 
They scrambled for the Russian side 
of the river, however, and the 
Soviet patrol leader gave the pass 
word. One month later, Gaines was 
back in Italy. 

The job of the ”rescue” service 
has by this time become system- 
atized. The section first be; oper- 
ating near the end of 1 when a 
trickle of fliers came back. Now 
more than 400 are repatriated each 
month. The biggest haul of the res- 
cue service came after the capitula- 
tion of Rumania and B ria when 
1,600 Allied airmen, mostly Ameri- 














Kiwi Division during his visit and 
addressed them briefly. 


Force alone were destroying 100 
locomotives daily. 


can, were freed and returned. 












































Dead Hero Of 88th 
Gets Highest Honor 
For Battaglia Fight 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, March 
1—In death the man whose courage 
and leadership have been 


itary honor the United States cap 
offer its heroes. 

His name is Capt. Robert 5. 
Roeder and today, many months 
after the bloody clash which fost 
his life, award of a posthumous 
Medal of Honor was announced by 
Maj. Gen. Paul W. Kendall, com. 
mander of the 88th Infantry Di. 
vision. The actual presentation wil] 
be made in a few days to Mrs. Cora 
M. Roeder of Summit Station, 
Penna., his mother, at a War De. 
partment ceremony. 

It was upon George Company of 
the 250th Infantry Regiment that 
the impact of the German counter. 
attacks upon Mt. Battaglia fell and 
Capt. Roeder was its commander, 
Other elements of the 2nd Battalion 
were holding lesser hills flanking 
the mountain. 

Fifty-five minutes after Co. G 
took up its positions upon the sum- 
mit of ‘Mt. Battaglia the Germans 
struck back. For 35 hours, while the 
Germans hit George Company six 
times, Capt. Roeder moved among 
his men with words of encourage. 
ment. 

Then came the enemy break- 
through. Artillery raked the moun- 
tain top and the Germans moved 
forward again behind a spearhead 
of flame throwers. The handful of 
Co. G survivors, led by Capt. Roeder, 
met them with bayonets and gren- 
ades. A shell fragment chop him 
down and he was carried back to 
the CP by combat medics. 

There, recovering consciousness, 
he refused medical treatment and 
dragged himself to the doorway, 
Seizing a rifle from a dead soldier, 
he braced himself in a sitting po- 
sition and began firing. He killed 
at least two Germans before a 
second shell killed him. 


OM Typewriter Shop | 
Fixes 500 Monthly 


PENINSULAR BASE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, March 1—Conserva- 
tion of Army equipment is the 
theme for personnel of the PBS 
Quartermaster typewriter shop di- 
rected by S-Sgt. Carmen D. Rox- 
burgh of Corsicana, Texas, where 
GI specialists, most of whom are 
reclassified combat soldiers, repair 
clerical machines at the rate of 500 
a month. 

Sgt. Roxburgh’s unit has four 
soldier mechanics and 12 Italian 
employes. The shop repairs all 
types of business machines used 
by the Army, including many for- 
eign makes. Every machine sal- 
vaged is one less that has to be 
shipped from the States. 

Formerly a member of the 36th 
Infantry Division, Sgt. Roxburgh 
was wounded at Cassino. Since he 
worked for the Royal Typewriter 
Company in civilian life, he was 
reclassified into the Quartermaster 


: = parts factured 
are manufacture 

at his shop by Pfc. Frank S. Mar- 
rara of Philadelphia, Pa., a former 
rifleman with the 45th Infantry 
Division, and all unusually tough 
—_ jobs are referred to T-5 

bert Droege of La Porte, Ind. 

Private Carl Grote of New York 
City, worked for the National Cash 
Register Company in civilian life 
and is now in charge of the shop's 
mimeograph machine repairs. 

The men are proud of their re- 
pair record and feel that they, to0, 
are contributing greatly to the war 
by keeping supplies rolling and by 
giving 24-hour service on all re- 
p > 








AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION, ROME 


Friday, March 2 
HIGHLIGHTS 
10:30—Encore—Dinah Shore 
12:45—Salute to Sth Army 
1:00—Shining Hour 
1:30—Dick Jurgens 
5:00—Contented Hour 
5:30—Abbott and Costello 
6:00—Waltz Time 
6:30—Kate Smith 
7:30—This Is The Story 
8:00—Barracks Bag—(Requests) 
ve—Speak 


695 K 432 M 


9:15—We Who Ser 

9:30-—-Mystery Playhouse 

10:00—Hall of Fame 

10:30—San Giorgio Orchestra 
Newscasts at 7:00, 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 

11:00 AM and 12:30, 2:00, 3:00, 5:00, 

6:00, 7:00, 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 11:00 PM. 


BARNABY 


By CROCKETT JOHNSON 






























Shortwave 9 AM—5 PM 
6.135 Meg. 49 Meteors 















































(Courtesy Chicago Sun Syndicate) 
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Pop. Mr. O'Malley, my Fairy Everything's set, m’boy, for So the program will stort sponsor? 
L| Godfather, is going to stort lnunthing my great Grand as soon as I can get hold Ft [Pop noun ers ) 

a very fine radio program— Opera Soap-Opera. t find | of o pitchpipe . . . This 

. a have a knack for composing show has EVERYTHING! A sponsor? . . . 
He is, eh? Who Puccini-type music. And=— Great music, drama, and— Cushlamochree. 
is his sponsor? «+. A sponsor! 
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De pot Trainees See 


How Infantry Works 





By Pvt. WALTER T. PULLIAM 

Staff Correspondent 
INFANTRY CONVERSION TRAINING CENTER—The brown- 
faced, sandy-haired sergeant, grasping an Ml, crawled slowly 
crest of the hill as if to knock out a machine gun 
then stood up and addressed a bunch of fatigue-clad 


to the 
He 
soldiers looking on. 


»That’s the way they do it at the front,” he said. 
And the soldiers—former Army clerks, Quartermaster crate 
packers, port laborers and hospital 


nest. 


orderlies—listened atten- 





tively because, for them, the¢ 








front would be the next stop. 
They were soldiers at the new 
Infantry Conversion Training 
Center of MTOUSA’s Replace- 
ment and Training Command. 
Most of them had served for 


Rick’ Pledges Work 
To Disabled Veterans 





= fire courses on which trainees craw] 


, in an interview that Fascist purges 







months in the rear areas, but now 


they were being retrained as rifle- 
men to replace the men now fight- 
jing on the 5th Army front. 
They were learning almost every- 
thing about doughfoot battle antics 
that can be learned outside of com- 
bat. They were l] from de- 
monstration and ractice, from 
battle-experienced officers and en- 
listed cadre and from tips sent back 
by the men fighting in the Serchio 
Valley and on Mt. Belvedere. 
They were learning how to shoot 
the Ml and machine gun, how to 
lay mines, how to plant and uproot 
booby traps, how to handle d 
grenades. And they were learning 
how to skirmish and patrol, how 
to select gun positions, how to dig 
foxholes. 
SOMETHING NEW 


"All of this is very different from 
anything I’ve done in the Army, 
either in the States or overseas,” 
remarked Pfc. John J. Ondrejcin of 
Chicago, Ill., who received his basic 
training in the Chemical Warfare 
Service and later worked in an of- 
fice. "I didn’t know what the In- 
fantry was all about until I began 
this training.” 

The Infantry Conversion Train- 
ing Center has been operating for 
some time, training for combat able- 
bodied men released from service 
units in all parts of the theater. 
Already some of its graduates are 
in the front lines. 

Utilizing the elaborate training 
grounds and facilities of Mussolini’s 
picked militia, the Center is as well 
equipped as most infantry replace- 
ment training centers in the States. 
It is complete with everything from 
elaborate rifle ranges to overhead 


under the fire of captured enemy 
weapons. 

The whole idea is new, not only 
for this theater, but for the U. S. 
Army. 

It is an idea evolved from exper- 
ience gained during the North Afri- 
can campaign, when it was discov- 
ered that no facilities existed for 
shifting men to jobs other than 
thcse for which they were trained in 
the States. If a man came overseas 
as a clerk, he remained a clerk, even 
though there might be a pressing 
need for riflemen and not a single 
clerk’s job open. 

And then there was the problem 
of limited assignment men — the 


King Michael Accepts 
Radescu’s Resignation 


LONDON, March 1—King Mi- 
chael has accepted the resignation 
of Premier Nicholas Radescu and 
his entire Cabinet, the Bucharest 
radio announced today. The King 
has asked Prince Barbu Stirbey to 
form a new government, the an- 
houncement said. Prince Stirbey 
Played a leading role in negotiating 
the armistice between Rumania and 
the Allies, 

Meanwhile, at Debrecen in Hun- 
fary, Premier Bels Miklos declared 








Would be number one on Hungary's 
Teconstruction program in which 
all forces "irrespective of social po- 
sition” are being mobilized. 


Thousands: Of Radios 
Scheduled For Soldiers 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
JERS. March 1—Thousands of bat- 
oy radio receiving sets, enough 
cr one radio to every 50 men in 
on he ee are either on order or 
the and for soldiers serving in Italy. 
wd Svecial Service Section, 

On one announced today. 
e4 the first shipment to arrive. 
ae ts ets were sent to combat units 
Air. ° 5th Army, 200 .went to the 
ows Force here and enough were 
and ee to the. replarement 
2nd trating command to allow for 





ATLANTA, Ga., March 1 (ANS) 
—One thousand jobs for veterans 
with afputations are available 
immediately in the Eastern Air- 
lines Inc., Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president and general 
manager, told patients of the 
Lawson General Hospital here. 

The loss of a hand, arm, leg 
or even two legs or arms will be 
no bar to a job for wounded men 
interested in aviation. Ricken- 
backer explained to the hospital- 
ized men yesterday: "There are 
countless jobs in the company 
open for you men—jobs such as 
reservation clerks, ticket sellers, 
weather experts, meciianics, in- 
strument men, accountants, book- 
keepers and even flight engi- 
neers.” 








combat or potentially combat men 
who had become unable to fill front- 
line assignments. Many of these 
men cculd hold down jobs in the 
rear, but no means existed for turn- 
ing the soldiers already holding 
these jobs into competent combat 
men. : 

MTOUSA’s Replacement and 

Training Command, soon after its 
activation last June, tackled the 
whole situation—and the new In- 
fantry Conversion Training Center 
is part of the answer. 
The Command decided that there 
ought to be a training center in the 
field to convert men from one Army 
job to another. The greatest need, 
at the time, was for riflemen; and 
the greatest source of potential rifle- 
men lay in the able-bodied men in 
service units. Therefore, the Com- 
mand decided upon an “Infantry 
Conversion Training Center.” 


COOPERATION 


_ Actually, the new Center, cover- 
ing many square miles over which 
Yank doughfoots battled their way 
up the Italian boot, works in close 
conjunction with two other Replace- 
ment and Training Command cen- 
ters, or depots. One is a center for 
training disabled men, released from 
hospitals, to fill rear-area vacancies 
left by able-bodied men going into 
infantry training. The other is a 
forward stockage depot to which the 


men are sent for combat assign-}, 


ments, upon completion of their 
training. 

The men, coming to the new cen- 
ter for training, are chosen so as 
not to hamper the operational effi- 
ciency of the service units and 
skilled technicians are not supposed 
to be sent for training. 

The Replacement and Training 
Command, headed by Brig. Gen. 
L. C, Jaynes, believes every effort 
has been made to make the training 
program as practical as possible. 
Physical conditioning, especiall- 
through hiking, and the firing of 
basic weapons play important parts 
in the training. The men get plenty 
of night hikes and night problems. 

In order to keep the training as 
practical as possible, liaison has 
been set up with the 5th Army te 
obtain the latest front-line sugges- 
tions and battle ideas. 

All of which tends to embody the 
instruction with a certain amount 


Notre Dame Breaks 
Own Scoring Mark 
For Season’s Play 


—_—_— 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., March 1 
(ANS) — Notre Dame defeated 
Northwestern, 71-66, here last 
night and set a new season’s scor- 
ing record for Irish basketball 
teams of 1,154 points in 19 games. 
The previous high was 1,095 points 
in 29 games. 

The Irish went out in front at 
the start with Johnny Dee hitting 
the hoop consistently but the Wild- 
cats went ahead in the last five 
minutes of the first half and were 
in front 38-33 at the intermission. 

Dee and Vince Boryla started 
sinking them for the Irish early 
in the second’ half and after Max 
Morris was forced from the game 
with an injured ankle Northwestern 
never caught up, though they 
threatened when Ben Schradler 
scored seven ints in the last 
three minutes of play. Scoring 
honors went to Dee and Boryla 
with 22 and 20, respectively, for 
the Irish while Morris accounted 
for 18 for the Wildcats. 


NYU 85 


Temple 54 

NEW YORK, March 1 (ANS)— 
New York University set a new 
scoring record for one team in 
Madison Square Garden when they 
trounced Temple, 85-54, in the 
feature game of a doubleheader be- 
fore 17,000 fans last night. Long 
Island downed Oklahoma, 43-33, in 
the first game when Oklahoma’s 
late rally fell short. 

The Violets slaughtered the Owls 

in the first half and went off the 
court leading, 40-26, and then just 
to show they weren't fooling they 
poured it on in the second stanza. 
NYU couldn’t miss with Al Gren- 
ert, Don Forman and Adolph 
Schayes hitting the hoop from all 
angles. Forman was high scorer 
with 23 points and Grenert was 
next with 21. 
The previous Garden scoring 
mark was made by Fordham sev- 
eral years ago in plastering Rhode 
Island State, 84-75. 


Army 54 

Maryland 34 

WEST POINT, N. Y. March 1 
(ANS)—Army polished off Mary- 
land, 54-34, yesterday in the Ca- 
dets’ final tune-up for the Navy 
game .at Annapolis Satufday. 
The Cadets’ 13th victory in 14 
starts this season was an easy one 
despite the 19-19 halftime score. 
Army’s varsity didn't enter the 
game until the second half and 








Maryland. Dale Hall and John 
Nance took command for the West 
Pointers and in the 15 minutes he 
played Hall registered 15 points. 
The Army-Navy series which 
reaches its 22nd renewal Saturday, 
shows the Cadets ahead with 12 
victories. 





Basketball Scores 





Akron 82, Wooster 45. 

Albright 85, Elizabethtown 45. 
Army 54, Maryland 34. 

Carnegie Tech 59, Aliegheny 37. 
Canisius 52, Syracuse 46. 

Chanute Field 61, IN. Wesleyan 57. 
Ellis Island CG 58, Fordham 52. 
Gettysburg 41, Dickinson 21. 
Indiana 65, Mlinois 55. 

Lafayette 96, Drexel 30. 

LaSalle 69, Rider 63. 

LIU 43, Oklahoma 33. 

Merchant Marine Ac. 54, Marylond 41. 
Notre Dame 71, Northwestern 66. 
NYU 85, Temple 54. 

Oklahoma Aggies 46, Tulsa 23. 
Rutgers 52, Lehigh 36. 

Tufts V-12s 54, Hofstra 43. 

Wayne 34, Detroit 31. 

W. Va. 68, Newton Baker Gen. Hosp. 39. 
ROME AREA PLAYOFFS 
Gladiators 50, Doughboys 21. 





of first-hand authority. 


once they did it was too bad for|* *s 





—Navy 


McKeever Named 
Coach Aft Cornell 





North Carolina late last year. 


ITHACA, N. Y., March 1 (ANS)—Edward C. McKeever, acting 
head coach and athletic director at Notre Dame, was named 
football coach at Cornell University today to succeed Carl 
Snavely. The latter resigned to return to the University of 


Robert J. Kane, athletic director, announced McKeever’s 
appointment at a luncheon in his honor. The terms of ‘the 











What Buckley Forgot 
Sharkey Remembers 





BOSTON, March 1 (ANS)— 
Cmdr. Jack Dempsey tossed off an 
interview the other day and his 
neglect to include Jack Sharkey 
among his ten toughest opponents 
has caused a loud bleat from 
Johnny Buckley, the pot-bellied 
manager of the Larrupin’ Lithu- 
anian. 

Buckley announced Sharkey 
could lick Dempsey the best day 
the Manassa Mauler ever saw, 
and recalled Dempsey hit Sharkey 
11 low blows in their bout 18 
years ago. But Johnny neglected 
to mention there was nothing iow 
about that haymaker Dempsey 
landed in the seventh that con- 
cluded the festivities. 

"We're not afraid of him,” 
Buckley said, "he can’t hurt us.” 





Good For Another 3 
Seasons -- Hemsley 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. March 1 (AP) 
~—Ralston (Rollie) Hemsley, 37, who 
played with six major league clubs 
during his 20 years in organized 
baseball, says he would like to pick 
up where he left off when the war 
ends. 

"I figure I have about three more 
years left in the majors,” says Rol- 
licking Rollie who caught for the 
New York Yan- 
kees the last 
- three seasons 
and joined the 
Navy last sum- 
mer. He feels 
that the major 
leaguers playing 
today "are get- 
ting away with 
murder.” 

Rollic says Bob 
Feller and Bobo 
Newsom gave 
him his biggest 
thrills in base- 
HEMSLEY ball. He caught 
no-hit games for each pitcher. He 
picks Feller as the greatest hurler 
he has ever seen and Ted Williams 
as the toughest hitter. 

”"T remember Williams getting five 





_|for five off Feller,” says Hemsley. 


Rollie, now stationed here, caught 
the Cleveland night game when Joe 
DiMaggio had his consecutive hit- 
ting streak stopped at 56 straight 
games by Jim Bagby and Al Smith 
of the Indians. 

Hemsley had his best season in 
1934 when he batted .309 for the St. 
Louis Browns. In 1940 he set an 
all-time Cleveland record for a 


catcher by fielding .994 in 117 games. 


Oldtimers Gone 


SAMPSON, N. Y., March 1 (AP) 
transfers have wrecked 
Sampson Naval’s crack 1944 base- 
ball team which won 26 out of 27 


games. However, the naval train- 
ing center will have a big league 
diamond. The field underwent a 
face-lifting and seeding job iast 


fall and will be in good shape for 


the major leaguers who will play 





Alcom Casaba 36, Yankees 31. 


exhibition games here this spring. 


*one-year contract were not an- 


nounced. 

McKeever said he would have to 
see what material was available at 
Cornell before deciding whether he 
would use the T-formation he em- 
ployed at Notre Dame last year, 
The four-week spring training ses- 
sion will begin April 19. 

McKeever, 34, began his coach- 
ing career as assistant to Pete 
Cawthon at Texas Tech in 1935. 
He played halfback at Texas Tech 
in 1932-33 and °34 after spending 
his freshman year at Notre Dame. 
The new Cornell coach met Frank 
Leahy at Lubbock, Tex., and when 
Leahy was named head coach at 
Boston College McKeever went 
along as backfield mentor. When 
Leahy succeeded Elmer Layden as 
head coach at Notre Dame Mc- 
Keever accompanied him to South 
Bend. 

Leahy is now on active duty with 
the Navy and during his absence 
last fall McKeever coached the 
Irish to eight victories in ten games, 
losing only to Army and Navy. Kane 
and McKeever conferred at Colum- 


bus, Ohio, last December at the 
coaches’ meeting and came to 
terms later. 


Kane had three dozen applications 
for the job and Carroll Widdoes 
of Ohio State and Dud DeGroot, 
Washington Redskins, were the fa- 
vorites before both recently signed 
attractive contracts at their pres- 
ent positions. McKeever will name 
his own assistants as Snavely took 
his entire staff with him. 


Dick Hanley Signs 
With Chicago Pros 


CHICAGO. March 1 (ANS)—Lt. 
Col. Richard Hanley, former North- 
western University football coach, 
today signed a three-year postwar 
contract as coach of the Chicago 
team in the proposed All-America 
Football Conference. John L, Kee- 
shin, Windy City trucking magnate 
who owns the franchise, did not 
divulge the terms of the contract 
which was drawn and signed in San 
Francisco. 

Hanley, who will leave soon for 

his second tour of overseas service 
as a Marine Corps physical instruc- 
tion officer, said his earnings under 
his new contract would greatly ex- 
ceed his pay as Northwestern coach 
from 1927 through '34. 
Hanley, who coached at Haskell 
Institute before going to Northwest- 
ern, will be assistec by Capt. Ernie 
Nevers of the San Diego Marins 
Base, a former Stanford All-Amer- 
ica who will also report after the 
war. 





Tomorrow Night’s Game 
To Determine PBS Champ 


PENINSULAR BASE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, March 1—The PBS 
Advanced double elimination bas- 
ketball tournament will be decided 
Saturday night when the 134th QM 
"Spare Parts” meet the unbeaten 
522nd Port Battalion "Rough Rid- 
ers.” 

Spare Parts eliminated the 81st 








Station Hospital’s "Blue Streaks” 
41-37 to advance to the finals. The 
winner will represent PBS in the 
zone finals. Twenty-four teams 


‘started the tournament. 
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IF DICK TRACY IS IN THIG 

PLACE I'VE GOT TO GET 

ON THE GOOD SIDE OF Him 
—AND TELL HIM WHAT I 





Sne radio to every company. 





(Courtesy Chi Trib -New York News Syndicate. Inc., distributed thru CNS) 





mY LET'S GO, 
GERTIE. TIME 
FOR OUR SHOW. 
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THE JAPS DID THIS TO THEM 


Only the skeletons of what they were three years ago when the Japs interned them are these 
five men freed from Santo Tomas Camp near Manila. Once healthy whole men, these five 
internees are now skin and bones after their three years’ trial. Left to right: Hugo G. Winkler, 
30, proof reader on the Manila Daily Bulletin, who weighed 135 pounds when interned and 
now 87; Thomas B. Loft, 55, traffic manager, General Foods, N. Y., originally weighed 160, now 
102; Arthur Williamson, 45, exporter, once weighed 145, now 103; Harold B. Leney, 31, chartered 
accountant, once weighed 185, now 105, and David Norvell, 38, with Soriano Brothers, who 


weighed 135, and now weighs 





95. 


- en still 
© Ninn 


m. 


(Acme) 





Philippine, lwo Defeats 
Shake Koiso Government 


WASHINGTON, March 1—Premier Kuniaki Koiso and his 
Government agreed today to recall the Japanese Diet within a 
short time for an emergency session to discuss the grave mili- 
tary situation, Tokyo radio reported. 

A political crisis was developing in Japan as a result of 
the military defeats upon Iwo Jima and in the Philippines, 
coupled with the devastating task force and B-29 raids. 


All indications were that 


the fall of Iwo Jima would 


probably mean the fall of Koiso’s Government, the Associated 


+ 
> 





Press reported. 

The resignation of Admiral 
Seizo Kobauashi, Minister With- 
out Portfolio in the Koiso Cabi- 
net was announced. 

Kobauashi, following his resigna- 
tion, said he would lead a movement 
for the formation of a new totali- 
tarian party to guide the‘nation’s 
war effort. He is president of the 
Political Association For Assistance 
of Imperial Rule, and was appointed 
Minister Without Portfolio in De- 
cember, 1944. 

Koiso met with parliamentary 
leaders to discuss the situation. He 
was reported to have told them that 
everything possible is being done 
te speed up war production and 
strengthen home morale 

The Premier’s decision to recall 
the Diet followed demands voiced 
by parliamentary leaders and others 
for an emergency session. The Diet 
adjourned its regular session Feb. 
8 with a Government promise to 
recall members upon any sudden 
change in the war picture, the As- 
sociated Press pointed out. 

The regular Diet was a stormy 
one, with Koiso’s Government 
hanging in the balance throughout. 
It survived sharp criticism for the 
Philippine defeats only after a re- 
shuffling of the Cabinet. 

Koiso was quoted in the Tokyo 
broadcast today as giving the Japa- 
nese. assurance that "in the future 
we shall enlighten the public about 
all aspects of the present situation.” 

Tokyo gave gloomy reports of the 
Japanese chances on the island. 
The Japanese High Command, how- 
ever, claimed that the garrison was 
holding in the face of terrific bomb- 
ing and shelling and listed 13,600 
casualties "on the island or in the 
waters around the island.” Previous 
unofficial claims of American cas- 
ualties ranged up to 20,000. 


Lightning Pilots Down 
Lib, P-38--Nazi-Manned 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, March 
1—Two Lightning pilots made a 
contribution to the Department of 
Utter Aerial Confusion yesterday 
when they cheerfully reported de- 
<0 fe a Liberator bomber and a 


There’s a happy ending—the 
planes had been captured by the 
Germans and were based at an 
enemy airdrome in Yugoslavia. Lt. 
Col. Buddy A. Strozier of Fort 
Smith, Ark., destroyed the Liber- 
ator while Capt. William G. Par- 
ent, Bristow, Okla., accounted for 
the Lightning. 





U. §. Vote Detaining 
Mutual Aid Decree 


MEXICO CITY, March 1 (AP)— 
The "declaration of Chapultepec,” 
calling for the use of American and 
Latin American armed forces. to 
keep peace in the Western Hemis- 
er struck a temporary snag to- 

ay. 

The United States delegation to 
the Inter-American conference was 
holding up final vote on the declar- 
ation, it was learned, until it can 
determine whether Congress would 
be willing to commit the armed 
forces of the United States for the 
putting down of an aggression. 

While the delegation awaited the 
arrival of Senator Tom Connally 
(D., Tex.), chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, to seek his 
opinion, it was learned that the 
delegation reached a tentative com- 
promise on the declaration after a 
series of hasty meetings. 

Sen. Connally is expected to re- 
solve also a minor difference of 
opinion within the delegation on 
the extent to which American forces 
should be committed. 

Meanwhile, a subcommittee, work- 
ing on proposals for strengthening 
the inter-American system, was de- 
veloping a formula for final accept- 
ance by the conference. 

This plan would empower the 
Pan-American Union’s governing 
board to draft a treaty for revision 
of the inter-American structure. 





STAFF OFFICERS 
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staff officers were bound for the 
. S. on leave while Major Kerr, 
who received a Legion of Merit last 
December 1, was to have received a 
discharge from the service as over- 
age upon his return. 
_ Lt. Col. Walker, a familiar figure 
in the 5th Army area, held the Sil- 
ver Star for gallantry in action at 
Anzio, the Air Medal and the Legion 
of Merit. A former aviation editor 
of the Springfield, Ill.,. State Jour- 
nal, he entered the Army as a Na- 
tional Guard second lieutenant on 
Feb. 14, 1939, and was called to 
active service Nov. 25, 1940. For his 
work in treining artillery air obser- 
vers in Tunisia, Sicily and Italy, he 
received his Legion of Merit. As a 
major, he fleyvy a grasshopper” 
observation plane from the mouth 
of the Volturno to Anzio and while 
under fire, located a landing field. 


Two 15th AAF Pilots 
Honored With DSCs 


WITH THE 15TH AAF, March 1 
—Two 15th AAF Flying Fortress 
pilots, who stayed with their crip- 
pled aircraft rather than abandon 
wounded comrades, yesterday were 
honored with DSCs, one of them 
posthumously. 

The nation’s second highest 
award went to Capt. Walter L. 
Glass Jr., 24, Slingerlands, N. Y., 
and the late ist Lt. William C. 
Schild, 28, Middletown, N. Y. 

Lt. Schild lost his life last June 
22, when an intense flak barrage 
in northern Italy set his bomber 
aflame. The crew bailed out on 
order but Lt. Schild sought to revive 
the wounded co-pilot until the plane 
exploded in midair. Partisans later 
reported Lt. Schild’s body was found 
in the wreckage with his arms Still 
clasping the wounded co-pilot. 

Capt. Glass was honored for 
bringing home a flak-shattered 
Fortress last Oct. 7. Direct hits 
from Vienna flak batteries ripped 
15 feet off the fuselage, killed two 
crewman, seriously wounded a third 
and sealed the lower ball turret 
gunner in his position. 

Rather than abandon _ the 
wounded and trapped men, Capt. 
Glass continued to fly the ship des- 
pite the fact both rudder controls 
and hydraulic system were de- 
Stroyed and one engine in bad 
shape. He carried out the bomb 
run and brought the crippled air- 
craft 500 miles to its home base. 


1,200 8th AAF Heavies 
Attack Rails In Germany 


LONDON, March 1—More than 
1,200 Flying Fortresses and Lib- 
erators of the 8th AAF attacked 
rail centers in southern Germany, 
it was announced here today. 

The great assault, carried out by 
one of the largest group of heavy 
bombers to be dispatched from 
British bases, was a continuation 
of the tremendous Allied air offen- 
sive against the Reich in which Al- 
lied planes flew more than 100,000 
sorties from the south and west 
during February. The attack was 
the 17th in the past 18 days. 

The stricken Reich capital of 
Berlin was bombed for the ninth 
straight evening last night by Mos- 
quitoes of the RAF which un- 
loaded 4,000-pound bombs on the 
devastated city. 


Iran, Saudi Arabia Join 
In Fight | Against Axis 


LONDON, March 1—Iran and 
Saudi Arabia today joined the 
growing list of Allied nations at war 
with both Germany and Japan. 
Iran declared war on Japan tonight, 
effective Feb. 28, and Saudi Arabia 
entered the war against both Axis 
partners with the stipulation that 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 





shall remain neutral and be con- 





Kraut-Adorer Lehar 
Now Dances Alone 


NEW YORK, March 1—Waltz- 
around once too often with 
Adolf, Franz Lehar, composer .of 
"The Merry Widow,” has heen 
placed under house arrest by the 
Nazis in Vienna, it was learned 


Dp ent are not 
known, friends outside Germany 
believe that when Lehar, a native 
Hun , sought to influence 
Hitler against making a battle- 
ground of Budapest, high Nazis 
jealous of his popularity accused 
him of pacifism. 

For several years the 75-year- 
old waltz king played ball with 
the Nazis despite social and pro- 
fessional ties in the United States, 
France and England. 


9th Army Captures 
Munchen-Gladbach 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing on the German report to the 
homeland that the Americans had 
reached the approaches of Cologne, 
noted that Nazi military commenta- 
tors usually mean the suburbs when 
they refer to the approaches of a 
city. 

Cologne itself was under con- 
stant shelling from 155s. Gun crews 
of the batteries firing on the city 
were under orders to avoid hitting 
the dome of the great cathedral 
if possible. 

A Reuter’s dispatch said that 9th, 
Army tanks and infantry were 
"dashing on against light and mod- 
erate resistance.” 

As the 9th and Ist Armies spread 
out over the flatlands west of the 
Rhine, Allied airmen reported that 
boats and barges were being as- 
sembled along the river as the last 
of the western defenses were 
threatened by the American ad- 
vance. 

A British staff officer, who had 
just returned from a tour of the Ist 
and 9th Army fronts, told a press 
conference in London that the 
American supply organization was 
"perfectly staggering.” 

Meanwhile, along the Canadian 
lst Army front, 25 miles to the 
north, Nazi resistance had stiffened 
in the area between the Rhine and 
the Maas, where Lt. Gen. H. D. G. 
Crerar’s forces were battering the 
last of the Siegfried Line defense 
belts. 

The three main points of German 
opposition were at Weeze, Kerven- 
heim, three miles south of Udem, 
and a strongpoint protecting the 
gap forced by the Canadian Ist 
Army in the Hochwald forest. 

Allied men and tanks greatly out- 
number the German forces in this 
sector, a Reuter’s dispatch said, but 
the Nazis were reported to be en- 
trenched in key positions which 
they had been ordered to hold to 
the last. 








STIMSON SAYS 


WASHINGTON, March 1 — The 
battle of the Cologne plain is de- 
veloping "swiftly and satisfactorily,” 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
told a press conference today, Reu- 
ter’s reported. 

"The military situation, however, 
should be kept clearly in balance,” 
he added. "There have been other 
occasions when the enemy was 
forced back but found a new defense 
line. There has been no general 
collapse of German morale, and the 
fanatics are still fighting as desper- 
ately as ever.” 

Stimson announced that total war 
casualties up to and including Feb- 
ruary 21 were 140,366 killed; 430,757 


——— 


Marines Drive Japs 
From Vital Airstrip 
In New Iwo Gains 


PACIFIC FLEET HEADQUAR. 
TERS, Guam, March 1—The Ma. 
rines on Iwo Jima, driving forward 
800 yards through the heart of the 
strongest Japanese defenses around 
the prized central airfield, reached 
the northern end of the field today 
and surrounded the town of Moto- 
yama, the island’s largest. 

The Marines, nearly breaking the 
back of the enemy’s determined 
resistance, held all but the northern 
third of the rocky little island, the 
Associated Press reported. 

The central plateau, vital to con- 
trol of the island, was virtually 
cleared of Japs, and some of the 
Leathernecks who stormed the 
Slopes leading up to the plateau 
were moving downhill for the first 
time toward the northern tip. 

The difficult problem of supplying 
the men fighting on the plateau 
was eased when transport planes 
dropped supplies by parachute. Red 
and green parachutes, bringing 
fighting equipment and medical 
supplies from the Marianas, landed 
on Motoyama airfield number one. 

The battle for the pill-box stud- 
ded central plateau was termed the 
decisive operation of the campaign 
by Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, 
whose 3rd Division Marines overran 
the village of Motoyama. A news- 
man called the plateau terrain, 
"Hell’s principal suburb.” 

The outskirts of the island’s third 
airfield, Motoyama number three, 
were reached by Erskine’s men. This 
field is partially under construction, 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz re- 
ported in his daily communique that 
opposition continued stiff in all 
sectors. The Japs were obviously 
short of water and supplies and 
tried more infiltrations into Ameri- 
can lines, but were driven off. At 
6 PM Monday, 4,784 enemy dead 
had been counted, but hundreds 
more were buried in caved-in forti- 
fications. Only ten prisoners had 
been captured. 

A Tokyo broadcast said that the 
American warships off Iwo Jima 
were shelling the island at the rate 
of 500 shells an hour. 


Vienna Targets Hit 
Once Again By 15th 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, March 
1—Heavy bombers of the 15th AAF 
today battered the oil refinery at 
Moosbierbaum, 22 miles northwest 
of Vienna, in their 17th successive 
day of assaults against German- 
held territory. 

Flying over a heavy undercast 
which forced instrument bombing, 
the heavies had to claw their way 
through intercepting German fight- 
ers. Early reports said that Mus- 
tangs knocked down at least five 
of the enemy aircraft. 

Meanwhile, Lightnings bombed 
the rail yard at nearby Tulln from 
a high level. It is at Tulln that the 
rail spur from the Moosbierbaum 
refinery hinges onto the main 
Prague-Vienna line. 

The heavies, still pressing their 
campaign against the Wehrmacht's 
fuel sources, had previously 
tacked Moosbierbaum on Feb. 14, 
the second day of their current sus- 
tained operations. 

Last night a night-flying Mos- 
quito of the 12th AAF piloted by 
Capt. Lawrence E, Englehert otf 
Erie, Pa., with Lt. Early Dickey, 


ate 





wounded; 60,525 prisoners, and 91,- 
037 missing. 


Tampa, Fla., as observer, knocked 
down a JU-188 near Parma. 








It’s Yugoslav Army Now 





LONDON, March 1—In an order 
broadcast to his troops over the 
Yugoslavia radio, Marshal Tito to- 
day announced that the Yugoslav 
National Liberation Army will now 
be called the "Yugoslav Army.” 

"Our National Liberation Army 
has become the real and only armed 
force of a democratic and federated 
Yugoslavia,” Marshal Tito said. 


’GRADUALLY, LEISURELY’ 

LONDON, March 1 (UP)—A Brit- 
ish military commentator said today 
that the latest reports froni south- 
eastern Europe indicated that the 
Germans were conducting a "grad- 
ual and leisurely” evacuation of 
their troops in Yugoslavia. 





sidered as open cities, 


be that this withdrawal is linked 
with the enemy’s decision concern- 
ing Italy.” 

The commentator said that it is 
quite sible that the Germans are 
planning to hold northern Yugo- 
Slavia as long as they continue to 
hold the present line in *taly. 


ON REGENCY 

BELGRADE, March 1—The Yu- 
goslav regency question has been 
settled and the names of the regents 
will be announced as soon as they 
are received by King Peter in Lon- 
don, a Reuter’s dispatch quoted 
well-informed sources here ay. 

When the Regency Council is 
formed, Dr. Ivan Subasic, Yugo- 
Slav Premier, will submit his resig- 





He speculated that it "may well 


nation, it was indicated. 
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